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EPORTS from different sections of the country indicate 
that the pending investigation of life insurance affairs, 
and the widespread discussion of the subject, does not affect 
materially the business in general. The “three giants” are 
the companies that are being criticised, and until the investi- 
gation is concluded, their agents find it difficult to secure new 
applicants for insurance. People are, apparently, waiting for 
an explanation of the charges made against the management 
of these companies, and holding off to see what will be the 
final result of the investigation. The smaller companies, how- 
ever, have not been subjected to such a raking fire as have the 
larger ones, and so find less difficulty in securing new insur- 
ants. In fact, it is asserted that the public has never taken so 
much interest in life insurance as at the present time, and 
are more keenly alive than ever to its value and importance. 
The first six months of the year, according to official reports, 
showed a gain in business for nearly all the companies, and 
the outlook for the current six months is not by any means 
discouraging. Agents should put forth their most strenuous 
efforts now in advocacy of life insurance, and show their 
loyalty to their companies by presenting the subject in such 
a convincing manner as to keep up the increase in the number 
of applications secured. The hustlers, under such conditions, 
will always get the best results. The timid canvasser will let 
the prospect discourage him, but keeping everlastingly at 
work will bring good results to any live agent. 





HE causes of and remedies for the high loss ratio on 
farm barns have been recently discussed at length by 
many prominent underwriters. Opinion is divided as to the 
chief cause of fires in this class of risk. While the lightning 
hazard takes a leading position, the moral hazard, which in- 
volves owner, tenant, vindictive enemy, careless tramp, etc., 
is credited with no mean proportion of the loss ratio. The 
consensus of opinion, however, appears to tend toward the 
lightning hazard as the one most prolific of fires. One of 
the largest American companies in the United States shows 
its mean lightning loss ratio on barns for the past five years 
as 44.4 per cent. Then again, the reports of 111 mutual 
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companies for 1903 show 2960 losses, of which 2165 were 
due to lightning; 75 per cent of their farm and 25 per cent 
of all their losses were due to the same cause. Some of the 
remedies suggested for minimizing the losses on farm barns 
are: the promulgation of rules and regulations for the in- 
stallation and maintenance of an inexpensive, but up-to-date, 
lightning protective device to apply to farm barns only; 
making a reduction in present rates an inducement for its in- 
stallation, or, on the other hand, an increase in rates for fail- 
ure to comply with the companies’ standard. “Double the 
rates first; attempt to introduce a lightning rod that is of 
some value, if there is such a thing, later on, and if it is found 
that the general introduction of these rods lessens the loss 
by lightning, make a concession in rates on barns so 
equipped,” is the opinion of one expert. In fact, an increase 
in the present rates is suggested by practically all those who 
have entered into the discussion of the farm barn question. 
Various difficult conditions confront the underwriter seeking 
to ameliorate the admittedly unprofitable nature of this class 
of property. The individual properties are of relatively small 
value, with an amount of premium involved which frequently 
does not offer opportunity for a sufficient saving to form an 
inducement for the owner to expend much money for pro- 
tection, even if he is able soto do. In the cases of new barns, 
however, timely suggestions by local insurance agents might 
result in the installation of lightning protective devices, and 
such a policy would gradually better the fire-resisting power 
of the class. A prominent underwriter, who has given much 
time to the study of farm barn risks, is of opinion that better 
selection and inspection of risks, and closer investigation of 
losses, will improve the experience on all classes of country 
business. Agents should give more attention to the charac- 
ter and financial standing of barn owners; avoiding those 
whose condition warrants the belief that they would prefer 


. to sell out to the insurance companies, and only writing 


others (with few exceptions) for, say, three-quarters of value. 
Fuller particulars might be required concerning risks of this 
class, thus enabling the head offices to exercise closer super- 
vision over them. The subject, however, is a large one. A 
few companies extract profit, but the problem of making 
dividends from this class has not yet been solved by com- 
panies generally. 





HE wide discussion of life insurance that has been going 

on for several months makes clear the fact that the 
system is generally recognized as a most beneficent and 
valued one, and that every one should avail himself of the 
protection it affords. At the same time it is apparent that 
there is a great lack of knowledge as to the fundamental 
principles that govern the practice of life insurance. Edito- 
rial writers and correspondents of the daily papers, who are 
suggesting means and methods for managing companies and 
perfecting the system, betray the most lamentable ignorance 
in the matter, so it is not surprising that laymen have errone- 
ous ideas on the subject. A gentleman said recently in our 
presence that, as a result of the present agitation, the rates 
charged for life insurance would be reduced one-third or one- 
half in the course of a few months. This is a grave mistake, 
for the rates are based upon scientific principles, evolved by 








scientists from years of study of mortality statistics. Life 
insurance companies, in this country and abroad, charge sub- 
stantially the same rates, such differences as appear showing 
that the American companies charge a trifle less than the for- 
eign companies. For instance, the American companies 
charge for $1000 of insurance at age 35 on the ordinary life 
plan, a nearly uniform rate of $27.50, while the British com- 
panies charge an average of $28.50 and the French compa- 
nies $30.70 and the German companies $29.60. The general 
acceptance of rates so nearly uniform by the older companies, 
having the widest experience, is proof of the scientific basis 
on which they rest, and is also conclusive as to the fact that 
there is no probability of their being reduced—at least until 
the death rate becomes very much lower. It is argued that 
if our companies would dispense with their agents, thus cut- 
ting off the cost of obtaining new business, the premium 
rate could be reduced. Experience does not sustain this 
argument. The Equitable of London, one of the oldest and 
strongest British companies, employs no agents, but its pre- 
mium rate is $29.92 per $1000 of insurance as compared with 
an average of $27.50 charged by the American companies. 
The rate charged by the London Life, which employs no 
agents, is $34.25 per $1000. These foreign companies do 
not push for business as ours do, and it is evident that the 
maintenance by the American companies of the agency sys- 
tem, by means of which large volumes of business are se- 
cured, is in the best interests of the policyholders. Modern 
business methods demand that salesmen shall take their 
wares to customers, not that customers shall seek the goods. 
This is especially true in life insurance, for many persons 
would neglect their obvious duty to provide for their families 
were the subject not impressed upon them by representatives 
of the companies. Hence the necessity for maintaining the 
agency system, and compensating agents according to their 
success in selling life insurance—as salesmen in other lines 
of business are compensated. 





* * * * 


A few years ago the experiment of providing cheap insur- 
ance was tried by certain misguided men, who proposed to 
insure people on the assessment plan at half the cost of old 
line insurance. They offered to sell insurance at a low rate, 
not to be increased with the advancing age of the insured, 
and to collect the assessments as deaths occurred. A wave 
of assessmentism swept over the country, and assessment 
companies sprang up on all sides, like mushrooms in a night. 
These companies were officered by men without any knowl- 
edge of the insurance business, wholly ignorant of the funda- 
mental principles that must govern if success is to be 
achieved, often merely speculators, or worse, whose only de- 
sire was to get the people’s money without giving an equiva- 
lent for it. For a time assessmentism, or cheap insurance, 
flourished, and thousands upon thousands of persons paid 
their money to the companies. It was not long, however, 
before it was discovered that the whole system was a fallacy, 
that the death claims of the companies exceeded their in- 
come, and there‘was no hope of their salvation. Some com- 
panies struggled along for a few years, their deluded mem- 
bers hoping that matters would take a favorable turn, but 
finally they all succumbed, till at the present time there is 
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scarcely one left to mourn the fate of the many hundreds that 
fell by the wayside. The failures of these assessment con- 
cerns were most disastrous to their members, many being 
uninsurable in regular companies, and they found them- 
selves minus their money and their insurance. The regular 
companies, on the other hand, for nearly three-quarters of a 
century have conducted their business on a scientific plan, 
selling insurance at a reasonable and comparatively uniform 
price, proving that the system itself can stand all tests and 
meet all obligations when capably and honestly conducted. 
Those who are clamoring for cheaper insurance should heed 
the history of assessmentism in this country. 





LTHOUGH the Tennessee Legislature last year ap- 
A pointed a committee to investigate fire insurance mat- 
ters, a majority of the legislators apparently placed little 
confidence in the ability of the committee to get at the truth, 
or else believed that the edict of that august body (the legis- 
lature) was sufficient to change past underwriting losses into 
profits. The committee reported that, notwithstanding the 
moderately high average premium rate prevailing in Ten- 
nessee, the losses in that State required 74.7 per cent of pre- 
miums in 1904, 62.1 per cent in 1903, and 66.4 per cent on an 
average for the twenty-three years, 1880 to 1902, inclusive. 
It tabulated the results in various States, and said: 

It will be seen from this table that for 1903 there were forty 
States, and for the period of 1880 to 1902 inclusive, there were forty- 
three States having a lower loss ratio than Tennessee. The business 
for 1904 in Tennessee shows that for every hundred dollars of pre- 
miums received the companies have paid out in losses $74.71. The 


‘testimony of a large number of reputable gentlemen connected with 


the stock companies, shows that it requires from thirty-four to thirty- 
seven per cent of the premium receipts for expenses. If this testimony 
be true, and we have no proof to the contrary, the aggregate fire 
insurance business in Tennessee for 1904 was done at a loss to the 
companies. 

Despite this positive evidence that there has been no 
profit in the business in Tennessee for a quarter of a century 
past, and that, even with organization and co-operation, the 
companies did not make money but sold insurance to citi- 
zens of Tennessee for less than cost, the legislature enacted 
a law well calculated to drive insurance capital from the 
State, and which has, in fact, already caused some compa- 
nies to withdraw. The consequent shortage in the amount 
of fire insurance available, especially in the congested dis- 
trict of Nashville, is awakening business men to the asinine 
character of the legislation to which allusion has been made. 
Merchants and manufacturers naturally dislike high insur- 
ance rates, but the remedy lies largely in their own hands 
(by the improvement of risks) and in those of their repre- 
sentatives in the State legislature and in municipal councils. 
The results of the Tennessee operations of the fire insur- 
ance companies, as above summarized, show that the com- 
panies have been singularly lenient, and that other sections 
of the country have had to make up for Tennessee’s defi- 
ciencies. In Nashville, particularly, the losses for ten years 
are said to have averaged 62.6 per cent of premiums, and in 
the first seven months of this year to have amounted to 240 
per cent of premiums. It is manifest that it would be no 
hardship to the fire insurance companies to withdraw and 
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leave Nashville, or Tennessee, without insurance—on the con- 
trary, it would be a money-saving proposition for them; the 
hardship would fall upon the local agents and the insured. 
Business men and legislators should realize that in a State 
having such a high burning ratio as has Tennessee, encour- 
agement and not discouragement is the most expedient pol- 
icy to pursue in relation to insurance matters. Had the 
Tennessee Legislature, in its last session, instead of accept- 
ing the anti-compact recommendation of the committee and 
rejecting the remaining recommendations, simply reversed 
its procedure, the possibility of inducing the companies to 
continue in business in Tennessee, and of ultimately securing 
lower premium rates, would have been much greater. When 
a company must depend solely upon its own records for its 
guidance, it is much less certain as to what is a proper pre- 
mium to charge for risks of a particular class than it would 
be if it could consult with others, and so more closely 
gauge the fire hazard of the class. The consequence is that, 
it its limited experience with a given class of property is un- 
favorable, it either ceases writing risks of that class, or 
charges what may be an unnecessarily high premium; and 
such action is simply due to its legal inability to ascertain 
the true conditions. It is therefore probable that when a 
company is deprived of the right to co-operate, especially in 
a State in which business has been uniformly unprofitable as 
a whole, it will demand rates at least as high as those which 
were previously in vogue, and considerably higher on special 
classes of property which have proved unsatisfactory to that 
particular company. Moreover, it has been the general ex- 
perience that, where companies enjoy the unrestricted privi- 
lege of co-operation, as in New York, Massachusetts, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New Jersey, Rhode Island and other 
States, the average rates of premium are the lowest in the 
country; while in most of the States having anti-compact 
laws, the average premium rate is much higher, and a result 
of the extreme development of the anti-compact idea is seen 
in the withdrawal of practically all companies from Arkan- 
sas. The inference to be drawn from the facts above pre- 
sented is obvious. We trust that by the time another session 
of the Tennessee Legislature convenes, a reasonable senti- 
ment will have grown up in that State which will bear fruit 
in the way of sensible and encouraging legislation along fire 
insurance lines. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 

The Board of Underwriters has a by-law which provides that only 
agents of authorized companies and officers of city companies shall be 
eligible to membership. Recently the rule was applied to an applicant 
who represented a Lloyds association, and whose request for mem- 
bership was therefore refused. 

The Columbia Insurance Company of Jersey City recently lost an 
agent in the West whose Union companies demanded the enforcement 
of the separation rule. The Columbia does no regular fire business, 
but because its policies were written upon commercial travelers’ 
floaters and automobiles, the Union decided that it is a competitor and 
must be treated as a non-Union office. This is technically correct, but 
in this section the Columbia is regarded as a marine office only. 
Under the Exchange rules, the companies are debarred from writing 
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floaters under any other than prescribed forms, but one quite promi- 
nent William street office has indulged in a number of merchandise 
floaters covering everywhere outside of the Metropolitan district at 
the regular city rates, with a limitation of loss to ten per cent of the 
amount written and without any co-insurance clause whatever. As 
this is a kind of floater which got the Royal Exchange, under its 
former administration, in hot water with the Massachusetts Department, 
it was supposed the agency company had abandoned them. The policy, 
which on Monday was in the hands of a broker, was written through a 
New Jersey agency within twenty miles of this city. It is dangerous 
underwriting, in view of the action in Massachusetts. 

The conference, the other day, between representatives of the com- 
panies and the local agents’ National Association, lasted nearly two 
hours, and ended in a resolution requesting the local agents to prepare 
some form of decree which can be enforced to prevent raids on agents’ 
business by outside brokers. The matter is not so simple as it seems. 
There are several features in the business which combine to give con- 
trol of large and important lines to brokers, in cases where the owners 
live in cities distant from the agencies. What the agents are seeking 
is to keep the commissions at home. This is not always so easy when 
the broker has influence at headquarters. But the movement to 
divide the plunder is not unreasonable, and we are told the brokers do 
not seriously oppose it. 


The decision of the Attorney-General, that the fire offices have no 
right to accept liability for explosion losses or waive the policy clauses 
against naphtha, etc., in the policies on city gasworks, is a surprise to 
several companies which have written these clauses with great liber- 
ality and freedom in the past. The English companies have led in the 
acceptance, chiefly because their home office policies in England cover 
such risks. If the decision at Albany shall stand, then a lot of business 
must be rewritten with the objectionable clauses erased, which will 
upset policies on gasworks in this city; but as the same form is used 
on similar property in other cities, it is only an added instance of how 
much more freedom is. enjoyed in other cities than in Greater New 
York. 

The Tennessee Insurance Commissioner has been in the city during 
the week, in attendance upon the legislative investigation at the City 
Hall. Incidentally, he has learned of what a pickle the property- 
holders in Nashville are on account of his interference in the rates of 
his home city. It is probable the Nashvillians may inquire why his 
drastic notions are not applicable to Knoxville, where rates have been 
raised, and to Memphis, where there is just as much combination as in 
Nashville. 

The announcement that the Real Estate Owners Association have 
repudiated the fire insurance company which is being organized in the 
name of P. B. Armstrong, was quite a surprise. The indefatigible 
organizer is not disheartened by the action of the association, and 
says he will proceed with the organization without them. Their re- 
pudiation of the scheme seems to have come pretty late, in view of the 
fact that Mr. Armstrong has been working like a Trojan on the pro- 
ject for several months. 


The Exchange Mutual Fire Insurance Company is the name of a 
new Philadelphia venture which seeks business by circular and leaflets 
from department stores and others in various parts of the United 
States. The plan reads like an inter-insurance scheme, but it is essen- 
tially an ordinary mutual. 

The reinforcement of the active working underwriters, as the result 
of the vacation end, has been very heavy during the past week. 


A partial answer was given in the last board meeting, to the bulletin 
issued by the Exchange, that certain equipments of automatic sprink- 
lers which received respectively twenty and thirty per cent credit under 
the old rules, are now entitled to no credit at all. The cause of the 
discrepancy is the difference in the capacity of tanks under the former 
rates and the present requirements. It was stated that, in spite of the 
zero mark as the credit, the sprinklers were still there and as fit for 
service as when first installed under the standards then approved. 

The latest wrinkle in the proposed investigation of the adminis- 
tration and economies of the board is the resignation of the second 
committee appointed for that purpose, and the creation of a brand 
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new committee of nine, appointed by the president of the board. 
There is a proviso that, whenever any of the Departments are under 
the glass, the chairman of the committee supervising that Department 
shall be added. The indisposition to tackle this investigation would be 
laughable if it were not so important. The one cry which rises above 
the others is that the integrity of the board must be preserved, and 
that between the Exchange and the board the companies are expend- 
ing too much money. 

An illustrated edition of the report of the special committee on the 
condition of the automatic alarm system has been distributed by the 
board. 

J. M. C. Johnston, fire manager of the North British and Mercantile, 
died recently in London, of kidney trouble. On receipt of this news, 
Fire Manager W. T. Price immediately sailed for England. The 
deceased gentleman leaves a widow and three children. 


Four shares of the Home sold at auction recently at 506. 

J. Ramsay Barry & Co. of this city have been appointed Eastern 
general agents of the State of Nebraska, Omaha, Neb. 

The New York Board of Fire Underwriters has appointed E. R. 
Kennedy, Henry Evans and Chas. G. Smith a committee to advocate 
the amendment of section 105 of the building code, so that all refer- 
ence to the use of fireproof wood be eliminated. 

The North River Fire has removed its offices to 95 William street, 
which the company purchased and had thoroughly overhauled. 


It is to be noted that the State organization of butchers recently 
authorized the appointment of a committee to look after legislation at 
Albany. The names of the “lobbyists” who are to be employed were 
not given, but, no doubt, a “butchers’ legislative investigation com- 
mittee” will be able to locate them, and ascertain how much each is 
paid for his services. 

Over seventy companies which have subscribed to the General Ad- 
justment Bureau, responded to a call for a general meeting, which was 
held yesterday at the rooms of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, for the purpose of organization. 

The following-named gentlemen were among the recent visitors to 
the city: F. W. Sargeant, president New Hampshire Fire; W. S. 
Jordan and R. P. Spencer, of the new Jacksonville (Fla.) general 
agency of Jordan & Spencer; Chas. H. Wilson, Denver, Col.; Russell 
Larr of the Thames & Batre general agency at Mobile, Ala. 

The regular October meeting of the Insurance Society of New 
York was held on Tuesday evening last at the society’s rooms, 73 
William street. Morris Putnam Stevens, LL. M., delivered an ad- 
dress on “Insurance, Old and New,” which proved most interesting 
and instructive to the large audience. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees of the New York Life, held 
October 11, the following was passed unanimously: 

“Resolved, That the New York Life Insurance Company shall not, 
through any committee, officer, employee, or otherwise, contribute 
money to any political party or organization for any purpose what- 
soever.” 

Norris Sutherland, who, for the past two years, has been acting 
as Eastern superintendent of agents for the Union Central Life, 
has resigned and entered the service of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York in a confidential position with the executive 
department. He leaves the Union Central with the best wishes of all 
concerned, and his friends generally congratulate him on his selection 
by so prominent a company. 

John W. B. Van de Water has been elected secretary of the Wash- 
ington Life and H. A. Baker medical director. Mr. Van de Water has 
been with the company for fifteen years, and Dr. Baker, who has been 
acting medical director for the company for a short time, has a wide 
experience as a general practitioner. 

The voting trustees of the Equitable Life recently nominated J. D. 
Kernan of Utica, N. Y., and W. C. Redfield of Brooklyn as directors, 
and their election immediately followed. Within a short time a 
circular letter inviting nominations for directors will be sent to policy- 
holders. 





[Thursday 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


B. B. Whittemore, representing the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and Edward Atkinson, representing the Massachusetts Mutual 
Fire Insurance Union, have been elected vice-presidents of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade. 

Fire Commissioner Wells and Chief Cheswell of Boston, and the 
chiefs of a number of suburban fire departments, held a conference, the 
past week, when ways and means for mutual help in coping with big 
fires were discussed. One point discussed was the universal hose 
couplings. Railroad help in carrying engines was also discussed. One 
result of the conference was a decision to adopt the universal coup- 
lings in the metropolitan district. 

President Edward Atkinson of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual 
has issued a circular letter, urgently advising the inspection of sprink- 
ler systems and hydrants, in preparation for the cold months. 

The New England Insurance Exchange has laid upon the table the 
executive committee’s recommendation to promulgate rates for rents 
and leasehold interests in all tariffs as “same rate as building;” and 
that an eighty per cent building rate be used in cases where guarantee 
is- given that eighty per cent or more of the annual rental will be 
insured, the flat rate to be used in other cases. 

The Exchange adopted the recommendation of the committee that 
the Exchange short rate cancellation table be made to conform to the 
one in use by the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. 


The organization of a suburban fire underwriters’ association, for 
the metropolitan district outside Boston, is contemplated. It is pro- 
posed that this association, or the present suburban association in a 
rejuvenated condition, shall make rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of its members, said body to work in conjunction and har- 
mony with the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. The dissatis- 
faction of suburban agents over the control of commissions outside 
Boston proper, by the Boston board, is responsible for the suggestion 
of this idea. 

All but five members of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
have signed the agreement, relative to commissions, between the 
board and the companies. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 
John M. Holcombe, president of the Pheenix Mutual Life, will be 


among the principal speakers at the fall meeting and dinner of the. 


Boston Life Underwriters Association, Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 22. 

The Massachusetts Police Association will organize an,assessment 
insurance fund, under the provisions of the act of the last legislature. 





NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The committee of the Fire Insurance Society of Philadelphia, having 
in charge the securing of subscriptions toward the fund needed for the 
proper equipment of its new quarters at 423 Walnut street, has met 
with a generous response from most of the offices on the street, and 
it is expected that the new rooms will be ready for inspection on 
Saturday. It is also hoped that the lunch room for members in con- 
nection with the new quarters, will be ready for business on Monday 
next. 

By a vote of the companies, the Underwriters Association of the 
Middle Department has been authorized to take charge of Warren, 
Sussex and Hunterdon counties, New Jersey, and a committee, of 
which the German-American’s special agent, J. M. Woodroffe of this 
city, is chairman, has been appointed to organize local boards in the 
territory named. 

Louis S. Amonson, recently elected secretary of the agency depart- 
ment of the American Fire of this city, after twenty-one years of ser- 
vice with the company, has tendered his resignation, to take effect 
November 1. In accepting it, the board of directors take occasion to 
express their appreciation of his long and faithful service to the cor- 
poration. Rumor has it that many other changes in the official body of 
the American will take place in May next. It is said that Secretary 
Waite Bliven will retire at that time, and that President John H. 
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Packard, Jr., will be succeeded by Clarence E. Porter, president of 
the Spring Garden Fire, the other Philadelphia insurance corporation 
which is controlled by Frelinghuysen interests. In an endeavor to 
protect the minority stockholders, the directors of the American are 
said to have declined to recognize the new interests, unless provision 
is made to take the stock of said minority holders at between 175 
and 200. 

Indication of the better feeling regarding the Delaware Insurance 
Company was evidenced last week, when an odd lot of shares brought 
315%, and a bid of 30 failed to bring out any further offering of the 
stock. Shares sold the week before at 28%. 

Hazlett & Moss have been appointed second agents of the Georgia 
Home, reporting to Brown & Smythe. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Jefferson Fire of this 
city will be held on December 6, to act on a proposed increase of the 
capital from $100,000 to $200,000. Favorable action will no doubt be 
taken on the proposition at that time, and the company will then be 
entered in New York and several other States. 

William L. Bradway has been given an agency of the State Fire 
of Liverpool, succeeding George E. Wagner & Co. 

An innovation of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association 
is the denoting, by an asterisk in the published ratiag of each risk, the 
highest rated occupancy, and therefore the one which controls the rate. 

Alexander W. Wister, Jr., of Alexander W. Wister & Son, who has 
been so ill for more than a year, returned last week, much improved 
in health. 

Life and Casualty Notes. 

The recently organized Philadelphia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany began business last week, and, in the words of former Insurance 
Commissioner Colonel James H. Lambert, “the representative charac- 
ter of the directorate attests the thoroughly responsible character of 


_ the men who will direct its affairs to what, let us hope, will be a per- 


manent and prosperous career. There is no reason why this should 
not be so, for statistics show that the people are more responsive than 
ever to the sale of life insurance. There must, of course, be ample 
and genuine protection afforded the policyholders. They are entitled 
to this sure protection. And there is no better guarantee of protection 
than men of known probity and honor at the helm, such as the di- 
rectorate of the Philadelphia reveals. The Philadelphia Mutual has 
a great opportunity before it—let it be hoped that the new company 
will take full advantage of the widening field for life insurance, and 
thus add to the commercial honor of Philadelphia, as the company is 
linked so closely with the city itself, making it essentially a Philadel- 
phia business institution.” 

The Pennsylvania Endowment Bond Company, to organize which 
Fred. D. Doty recently resigned his position as manager of this terri- 
tory for the United States Life, has been successfully launched with 
an authorized capital of $100,000 and began business last week. Mr. 
Doty is president of the company, and many prominent business men 
of this city are connected with it in an official capacity. Its offices are 
in the Commonwealth building. 

William B. Reed, Jr., and Irvin Zimmerman have been appointed 
superintendents of agencies of the Middle department of the Manhat- 
tan Life, which is controlled and operated by a new corporation known 
as the Manhattan Agency Security Company, with an authorized 
capital of $75,000, of which $25,000 has been paid in. Mr. Reed was 
formerly the manager of the Manhattan Life at Baltimore, and Mr. 
Zimmerman was connected with the Security Life and Annuity, as 
instructor of agents. 

The report, several weeks ago, that the managership of the branch 
of the Casualty Company of America in this city had been transferred 
from E. R. Hunt to Stone, Mathews & Co., seems to have been a little 
premature, owing to the fact that under Mr. Hunt’s contract with the 
company, sufficient notice had not been given him of the contemplated 
change. In the meantime, neither of the parties has been acting as the 
representative of the company, but the snarl bids fair to be settled by 
compromise shortly. It is understood that Mr. Hunt intends in the 
future to devote his time and energy to the building up of a general 
insurance brokerage business. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


As to Directors of Life Insurance Companies. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


While so many suggestions are being made for ‘‘reforming”’ life insur- 
ance methods, I beg to submit one for consideration. The testimony 
taken by the investigating committee indicates, to my mind, that the 
source of all the trouble lies in the indifference of the directors of the 
companies, which has resulted in reposing too much power in the ex- 
ecutive officers. Take the Equitable, for example. Its board uf directors 
consists of fifty-two members, generally gentlemen of wealth and high 
standing, who have been chosen on the theory that their names lend 
character to the company, and will induce the public to have confidence 
in it. Agents use them as an advertisement, and ‘“‘point with pride’ to 
the array of names of men of such prominence as a guarantee that 
nothing can go wrong under their supervision. Conceding that the 
directors are all honorable and well-meaning gentlemen, who have been 
highly successful in other lines, the trouble is that, as directors, they 
do not direct, leaving the management of the company in the hands of 
the executive officers. On the board are several of the officers, who are 
also members of the important committees. Of course, they are capable 
of ‘“‘steering’’ such committees, and so it comes about that their acts as 
individual officers are approved by the committees of which they are 
members, and approved by the board, of which they are members, when 
reported by such committee. 

It cannot be expected that these prominent business men can give 
up their time in looking after the affairs of a corporation in which they 
have no special interest, for the paltry fee paid them for attendance at 
the regular meetings of the board. Most of them are also directors of 
other corporations—some of them in from ten to fifty—and it would be 
impossible for them to attend to all of them. They contribute what is 
desired of them, the use of their names for advertising purposes. The 
Equitable could not afford to pay them a salary that would compensate 
them for the time required to actually supervise the business. 

I would suggest, therefore, that the boards of directors or trustees of 
the life insurance companies be reduced to a fair working force, and 
that they be paid a salary sufficient to make it an object to them to give 
their time to the work the policyholders expect of them. Using the 
Equitable again as an illustration, I would suggest that the board of 
directors be reduced to fifteen members, and that they be paid a salary 
of $10,000 a year each, but that no officers or other person receiving 
compensation from the company be eligible for a position on the board. 
These fifteen directors should make up the various committees, and the 
executive officers and the committees should be required to report 
weekly to the full board of directors. The management of the company 
would thus be vested in the board of directors, who would delegate to 
the executive officers such duties as they might desire them to perform. 
Fifteen directors at $10,000 a year each would amount to $150,000, a sum 
that could readily be saved by adjusting the salaries of officers upon a 
less extravagant basis, abolishing superfluous officials and doing away 
with all fees. In fact, the fees now paid directors for attending meet- 
ings of the board and to the committees nearly equals this sum. The 
advantage would be the elimination of the ‘one man power” and vastly 
increased confidence in the management of the companies. That re- 
organization and new economies in the great life insurance companies 
must result from the investigation now in progress, and in response to 
a general public demand, is inevitable, and I suggest that the plan I 
propose will tend greatly to satisfy public demands, and give greater 
assurance that the funds entrusted to the companies will be properly 
safeguarded. SOLICITOR. 

New York, October 21. 








CASUALTY INSURANCE. 





Septic Poisoning Clause. 

There are a variety of septic poisoning clauses used in connection with 
accident policies written on surgeons, physicians and dentists, but most 
physicians are not aware of the exact amount of protection offered under 
this clause. In some instances this clause provides that the wound in 
which the septic matter is introduced must happen at the time of an 
operation, that is, the wound and poisoning must be simultaneous. 
Septic poisoning occurring by reason of a pre-existing wound, a hang- 
nail or skin abrasion, is not covered by such a clause. According to the 
experience of one New York company, ninety per cent of blood poisoning 
cases arise from causes other than wounds suffered in professional op- 
erations. This is an important consideration when selecting a policy 
for a physician or dentist. 





Accident Policy Reforms. 

President Seward of the Fidelity and Casualty, recently gave the fol- 
lowing expression of opinion regarding proposed accident reforms: ‘‘All 
effort to correct policies by eliminating this, that, and the other fea- 
ture, is futile, except on the basis of making an absolutely uniform 
standard form of policy. Just as soon as one undesirable feature is 
eliminated, new features invented by some manager are put in; which 
may or may not be undesirable from an underwriting standpoint, but 
are more or less effective for the work of solicitors. Whether it will 
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ever be possible to get a standard form, is open to doubt; and it is open 
to doubt, also, whether it would be in the interest of the public. The 
public gets benefit when competition is open, and some companies, at 
least, may be trusted to know how far they can afford to go.” 





Plate Glass Losses. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company, to test the accuracy of the belief 
among plate glass managers that locality is a prime factor in deter- 
mining rates, and that the loss ratio is always highest in thickly settled 
districts, especially where children are numerous, has examined 10,000 
losses adjusted in New York city during the past four years. The losses 
occurred principally in stores, and the figures embrace all losses ad- 
justed in the city except those in the Waldorf-Astoria, which were 
omitted for special reasons. Of the whole number, 9403 were due directly 
to external causes and 597 to internal causes. Of the 9403 externals, 1960 
were due to various causes too numerous to mention; 438 to high winds 
and heavy rain; 1989 to unknown causes and 5016 to stone-throwing and 
ball playing. To this latter item should be added a considerable portion 
of the loss due to unknown causes, bringing the stone-throwing and ball- 
playing item up to seventy per cent of all losses. In addition, there are 
the 1960 losses due to various causes, some bearing a relation to the 
business and some not. If these are divided between the business and 
locality classifications, charging two-thirds to the former and one-third 
to the latter, it becomes even more evident that the largest proportion 
of all losses are due to external causes having no relation to the busi- 
ness. When the Lloyds Company tabulated its experience covering a long 
period in New York city, it found that seventy-five per cent of all losses 
were due to stone-throwing, apart from the number of unknown causes. 





Bank Burglaries Fewer This Year. 

According to the annual report of the Pinkerton Detective Agency to 
the American Bankers Association, for the year ending September 1, 
1905, the number of attempts, successful and unsuccessful, to rob banks 
fell off from 113 in 1904 to 93 in 1905. In 1904 there were 12 bank rob- 
beries in Illinois, 12 in Minnesota and 14 in Nebraska. In 1905 there 
were 10 in Illinois, 6 in Minnesota and 6 in Nebraska, so that Illinois 
shows the poorest record for the two years. 





Year’s Record of Accidents. 

In the twelve months ended on June 30, 1905, 886 persons were killed 
and 13,783 injured in railroad accidents in this country, according to the 
report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, just issued. Com- 
parison with 1904 shows an increase of 11 killed and 4123 injured. The 
number of employees killed shows a decrease of 106. There were 1231 
collisions and 1535 derailments, of which 163 collisions and 168 derail- 
ments affected passenger trains. The damage to railroad property was 
$2,410,671. 





Mutual Liability Company Formed. 

On October 18, the Illinois Department licensed the Illinois Operators 
Mutual Employers Liability Insurance Company, the first company of 
its kind to be organized under the new law which went into effect on 
July 1, 1905. One of the advantages of the new compary is doing away 
with the services of local attorneys to look after cases filed against coal 
companies. General counsel will be engaged to take charge of all litiga- 
tion. The law passed by the last legislature gives corporations engaged 
in a similar business the right to organize mutual companies. Tie or- 
ganization includes thirty-two coal companies of Illinois. 





Minor Casualty Notes 

—The Federal Casualty Company is being organized on the mutual 
plan at Manitowoc, Wis. 

—D. G. Luckett and J. W. Hinkley were recently elected directors of 
the United States Casualty, to fill vacancies on the board. 

—The North American Accident has entered Wisconsin and placed B. 
P. Scott, manager of agents, in charge of the work of organization. 

—The Employers Liability is preparing to write steam boiler insurance, 
and General Manager S. S. Brown of the home office will remain in this 
country until the new department is in full running order. 

—A recent report on British mine accidents shows that whereas the 
underground death rate for mines fifty years ago was more than 5 per 
thousand, the death rate in 1904 was only 1.3 per thousand. 

—The American Assurance Company of Philadelphia has been admit- 
ted to the State of Washington, after a thorough examination of the 
company’s affairs by the Deputy Insurance Commissioner of that State. 
This company is now writing combination health, accident and life in- 
surance in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New Jersey and Washington, and 
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contemplates opening up a number of other States in the near future. 
The company has a capital stock fully paid up of $100,000, with a sur- 
plus of more than $50,000. 


—William Klein, well known as a lawyer, who was badly injured in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad wreck at Harrisburg, in which a number of 
persons lost their lives, has begun suit in the Supreme Court to recover 
$200,000 for personal injuries. 


—The companies writing bank burglary insurance have instructed their 
agents not to cover lines in towns of less than 1000 population. It is 
claimed that the poor police protection in towns of this size has caused 
a very high loss ratio on this-class of business during the last few 
years. 

—The Supreme Court of California has rendered a decision holding the 
members of the board of public works and their sureties liable for dam- 
ages for injuries received by pedestrians by reason of defective side- 
walks, and making that board and its bondsmen responsible for failure 
to keep the streets in proper repair. 


—The United States Casualty has amended its physicians’ defense 
policy by eliminating the clause wherein liability is not acknowledged 
when a physician sues on a bill and the debtor then sues for damage for 
alleged malpractice. It also explicitly states it will reimburse a policy- 
holder for the amount he pays on a judgment. 





SURETY MATTERS. 





Bank Examinations. 

Considerable has been said regarding the unreliability of government 
examinations of national banks, and this argument finds favor with many 
against Federal supervision of insurance companies. At a meeting of 
the depositors of the defunct Fredonia (N. Y.) National Bank, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

So far as we can learn, the examiner acts more as a coroner than as a 
physician. Bank after bank fails, and proves to have been in rotten 
condition for years, yet it has been passed on as solvent by the bank 
examiners at least five times each year. In the face of these facts, it 
seems to us that the national bank examinations as conducted by the 
government officials are worse than useless, as they lull the depositors 
and stockholders with a false sense of security which would not obtain 
if they were compelled to rely upon their own scrutiny of conditions. 
The value of the average bank examiner seems to us about the same as 
the vermiform appendix in the human system, able only to breed in- 
flammation after the patient is past help. We call upon our representa- 
tive in Congress to consider this subject, hoping that he may devise an 
amendment to the national banking law, whereby the wrecking of banks 
by faithless officials may cease to be a healthful pastime, and also pro- 
viding with heavy penalties for non-observance that examiners shall ex- 
amine and directors shall direct. 

It will be remembered that only eight weeks before the failure of the 
bank the Comptroller of the Currency granted the bank a certificate 
renewing its charter. 


Keystone Bonding Company Organizing. 

The Philadelphia surety company of which Paul Connelly is to be 
manager, will be known as the Keystone Bonding Company. The capital 
is to be $500,000, surplus $250,000. The company will be organized under 
the trust company laws of Pennsylvania, the statutes of that State not 
providing for the organization of surety companies, as such. No bank- 
ing or trust business will be done, however. It is not expected that the 
company will get under way until next year. 





Surety Bonds Upon the Enterprise National Bank, Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Enterprise National Bank of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, while not 
regarded as one of the great financial institutions of Pittsburg and vicin- 
ity, has always been considered as safely directed and doing a con- 
servative business. The capital of the bank, according to the last finan- 
cial statement, was $200,000; surplus, $249,000; deposits, $2,103,000. The 
bank was chartered in 1870, and is, therefore, an old institution, and has 
hitherto been in excellent repute. 

According to the last statement obtained there is on deposit with the 
bank $1,030,000 of State funds. The surety upon these deposits is first, 
bonds of the Mercantile and Equitable Trust companies of Pittsburg of 
$500,000 each, $1,000,000 in all; second, personal surety bonds of all the 
officers and directors, who are reputed to be worth $3,000,000, of $1,000,- 
000; and third, bonds of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany of Baltimore, $800,000. All these bonds are in double liability, 
according to the State law of Pennsylvania, which means that only one- 
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half of the above sum can be collected upon any loss. The liability of 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company is therefore $400,000, 
and there is reinsurance upon it of one-fourth of the amount, being 
$100,000, by the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, and one- 
eighth, being $50,000, by the American Bonding Company of Baltimore. 

It will be noted that the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany had reinsured with its associates three-eighths of its liability, all 
that conservative underwriting called for, as the well-known rule of 
reinsurance in surety bonding is that a company shall carry at least 
one-half of any risk which it reinsures. 

It is believed that the bank will either resume or pay in liquidation 
in full, but the loss, if any, will be so distributed among all of the above 
sureties as not to be a burden upon any one of them. In this connection 
the report of Comptroller of the Currency Ridgeley for 1904 shows that 
national banks in liquidation have paid depositors, in the forty years’ 
history of the national banking law, 78.11 per cent, and there is, there- 
fore, a hope that the Enterprise National Bank will either resume or at 
least pay the average of national bank failures. 





Minor Surety Notes. 
—In St. Louis a big contract will soon be let for building settling 
basins, and a contractor’s bond for $125,000 will be required. 
—Paul W. Gray has been appointed resident manager for the National 
Surety at St. Louis, succeeding Paul H. Bowman. 
—Stephen Farrelly has been appointed ancillary receiver in New York 
State for the City Trust, Safe Deposit and Surety Company. 


—J. C. Hayburn, manager of the San Francisco office of the Empire 
‘State Surety, has written a bond of $597,000 for Butler Brothers, who 
hold the $1,194,000 contract for building a new court house at San Fran- 
cisco. 


—The surety companies in Texas have settled the anti-trust suit 
against them involving $2,000,000 for $12,500. Early in 1904 suit was filed 
by the State against the American Bonding, Fidelity and Deposit and 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, charging them with violations of 
the anti-trust law of 1899. Under the law the prosecuting attorneys are 
entitled to twenty-five per cent of the amount of the judgment. 


—Ex-Auditor Sherrick of Indiana is said to be gradually extricating 
himself from his difficulties, and it is expected that within a very short 
time the entire shortage will be made good to the State. The Wiekard 
notes for $52,536 were paid recently, which reduces the shortage to 
$61,000, and there are securities in the hands of Receiver Reed to cover 
this amount. Mr. Sherrick’s friends assert that the money will be raised 
on these securities within a week’s time, and the total shortage of $147,- 
000 will be made good. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 





The Safety Mutual Fire Examined. 


AN examination of the Safety Mutual Fire of Lebanon, Pa., for the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department, has just been completed by Geo. 
W. Billman, examiner. The company, which was incorporated in 1893 
and has been writing ‘‘surplus line’’ risks of late, seems to be progress- 
ing backwards. A comparison of its assets and liabilities as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1904, and October 10, 1905, is presented below: 








ASSETS. 
Dec. 31, Oct. 10, 
1904. 1905. 
CRO Bi CONGO yore cece Se seed cca wennneceesdckeuusaeuadas $840 $314 
CO TR lew aicledieccccccswcccsen carncnuaeeus wees daca ae) 60 eaceee 
Cab th HANGS OF AROINE 6 ccc cose cnn cbe cwccceceeunecs 1,995 2,394 
Premiums and assessments in course of collection 
(net more than 3 months due)... 0... scccsccvcceesc 6,569 5,923 
Cimee Surmitere ARG Taleo occ kc ce cciccccncacccucesce 615 450 
REE gsiuas SoU we ee Dine Me cee eee cede el ewan eK ean eee es $11,569 $9,081 
There were also premiums and assessments over 3 
TE GOR Sev iiic ec ccccctoew even meow sews devenws $1,458 $2,680 
Amount of assessable insurance...............cceeees $1,252,677 $1,707,845 
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LIABILITIES. 
Losses unpaid, including those resisted, estimated at $5,055 $5,070 
Die far < DORI WOR MONG oo a ds oc cccdsewetivicdcccdecas 8,000 6,500 
AGGIE CUI a Sc 6 ons edocs ce cavccdedetecceacee Se eens 
eae OE IOS, 5s oo waco dcencacancccdacusdae evaane 715 
Erle acerethiy 160 OCumeeha os oso oon eh cc catsedecedcs — -deccte 386 
WIG? soos di cada te diadecdeteclecedveidadbiasabas $13,147 $12,671 


The premiums and assessments received in 1905 to October 10 amounted 
to $8308 net, after deducting reinsurance and return premiums and as- 
sessments. The loss payments aggregated $7591; salaries and com- 
missions, $524; and other expenses, $1132. About sixty per cent of the 
Safety’s income is derived from policies on which the assessment liability 
is limited to $1. The examiner says: 

I believe the management to be honest, but do not believe that the 
company will ever prosper in writing limited assessment business all 


over creation in the large cities, where they only get ‘‘skate’’ risks at 
low rates. 





Middle States Life, Fire and Casualty Notes. 


—William A. Zahn of Pittsburg has been given charge of the extended Western 
Pennsylvania field of the Security Trust and Life, succeeding John A. McDonald. 


—Charles J. Gallagher, vice-president of the Mechanics of Philadelphia, died 
last week at his home in that city. 


—The Franklin Fire of Philadelphia has re-entered Chicago for business, and 
appointed Moore, Janes, Lyman & Herrick its agents in that city. 


—The Buffalo Association of Fire Underwriters has repudiated the “pink slip,” 
and notified the Richards committee of the Eastern Union that unless the slip 
is removed the local agents will ignore the Eastern Union in future. 


—A petition to have the Attorney-General commence suit in the name of the 
people against the Buffalo Association of Fire Underwriters has been filed by 
John Nagle of the German-American Brewing Company, on the ground that the 
association has forfeited its charter by illegal acts, to wit: that its members have 
conspired to fix and maintain uniform rates and to maintain unreasonably high 
rates for fire insurance. 


—Advices from Pittsburg state that Arthur G. Marshall, who is out on $13,000 
bail on a charge of alleged irregularities in connection with the Duquesne, La- 
fayette and North American Mutual fire companies, was arrested a few days 
ago charged with fraudulently obtaining possession of bonds valued at $85,000 of 
the Rockwood Coal & Brick Company of Somerset, Pa. He has furnished bail 
for $13,000 for appearance in Somerset on December 4. 


—At last week’s meeting of the New York Board of Underwriters, the com- 
mittee on economics and improvements in administration passed a resolution 
to the effect that the chairman of each standing committee of the board, re- 
spectively, having charge of such department as may be under investigation, 
shall, for the time being, be added to the committee of nine for the investiga- 
tion of such department, and that the board grant such committee a free hand 
regarding authority to examine salaried officers and employees, and incur such 
expense as may be deemed necessary for the proper conduct of the investigation. 
Also that, upon the appointment of such special committee of nine, the present 
committee be discharged from further consideration of the subject. The resolu- 
tion was adopted. 





THE WEST. 





Western Life Indemnity Company. 

THE latest developments in the affairs of this company are that addi- 
tional charges have been presented against the officers in an amended 
bill for an injunction filed by attorneys for the policyholders, and 
alleged to be based on a report issued by the Illinois Department. Obd- 
jections on the part of the company to the further amending of the bill 
were overruled by the court. The amended bill makes various charges 
of mismanagement, conspiracy and circulation of false reports, and also 
alleges that 8000 shares of stock of the Security Life and Annuity had 
been purchased without legal authority. The court gave the respondents 
ten days in which to file an answer. 

Judge Kohlsaat of Chicago, before whom the injunction suit has been 
argued, sustained the demurrer of the officers on the ground that the 
petition for an injunction was multifarious. He also held that the 
Federal Court had jurisdiction and the policyholders had the right to 
sue. The attorney for the policyholders filed a supplemental bill, again 
asking an injunction restraining the officers from carrying out the rein- 
surance and also asking for a receiver. Arguments on this bill were to 
have been heard on Monday last. Meanwhile the temporary injunction 
stands. Judge Brentano of the Superior Court has also enjoined the 
company from reinsuring, pending the settlement of certain claims. 
The company declares that all its claims have been properly paid, but a 
number of claimants have brought suit on the ground that they had not 
received full payment. During the past week, at a meeting of policy- 
holders, resolutions expressing confidence in the integrity of the officers 
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was passed. Judge Kohlsaat issued an order citing those composing the 
executive committee of the Western Life Indemnity to appear in court 
on October 24, to show why they should not be punished for contempt. 
It. is claimed that $200,000 was spent the day following the court’s order 
to purchase 8000 shares of the stock of the Security Life and Annuity. 
The officers claim that the money was paid on a demand note, executed 
two weeks prior to the time the case went to court, the note becoming 
payable the day after the injunction was issued, and it was absolutely 
necessary to make the payment. At this hearing Rosenfeld was in- 
structed to produce in court the data covering the sale of the stock of 
the Security Life and Annuity, and all matters relating to the transaction. 





For Gain and Loss Exhibit. 
HEREAFTER the Missouri Department will incorporate the gain and 
less exhibit in the annual statements of insurance companies. Insur- 
ance Commissioner Host of Wisconsin is sending out to all the State In- 
surance Departments a copy of the Wisconsin statement blank, including 
the gain and loss exhibit. At the recent convention of the Insurance 
Commissioners the vote to include the gain and loss exhibit resulted in a 
tie—15 to 15. This is more votes than was ever gathered for this meas- 
ure before, and it is known that a number of States will require the ex- 
hibit, regardless of the action of the convention. Mr. Host claims that 
the gain and loss exhibit would have shown many of the evils which 
have been brought to light by recent investigations. 





Western Life and Casualty Notes. 


—Edgar F. Eshbaugh of Des Moines has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies for the American Life. 

—The Washington Life has appointed W. Rolla Wilson of Denver State man- 
ager for Colorado. Mr. Wilson was formerly connected with the Colorado Life. 

—The Inter-State Life of Indianapolis has purchased a site on North Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue upon which it will erect a building for its own use exclusively. 


—The Capital Mutual Burial Association has been organized at South Bend, 
Ind. I. A. Swift is president; C. H. Mott, secretary, and Bert E. Tobias, 
treasurer. 

—It is stated that the Northwestern National Life will soon reincorporate on 
a legal reserve basis. The company now operates as a legal reserve company in 
some States, and on a stipulated premium basis in others. 

—J. B. Sells, vice-president of the Liberal Life of Indiana, has resigned to 
become president of the Jefferson National Life, now being organized at In- 
dianapolis, which expects to be in operation by January 1. 

—The American Central Life has purchased the Fitzgerald block, in Indianapo- 
lis, at the cost of $300,000. It is a handsome five-story building, and its name 
will probably be changed to the American Central Life building. 

—Andrew Stevenson, chief rate clerk of the Central Passenger Association, 
has resigned to become manager of the Chicago office of the Columbian 
National, succeeding John W. Hensel, who has been appointed supervisor of the 
Central department. The change takes effect November 1. 

—The Central Life of Des Moines is writing about twice as much business as 
it did last year, and it is expected the company will close the year with $5,000,000 
of new business. The business for the first half of October showed a good in- 
crease over the first half of September, and is nearly $50,000 greater than for the 
whole month of October, 1904. 

—The Modern Mutual Life of Hastings, Neb., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with the Secretary of State. The officers of the company are: Charles S. 
Watkins, president; M. S. Francis, vice-president; Ed. A. Francis, secretary; 
Robert Falkner, treasurer, and Charles S. Watkins, general manager. The com. 
pany proposes to begin business at once. 

—H. E. Black, formerly a representative of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, and S. W. Jamison, who has also had experience in life insurance field 
work, are organizing the Lafayette Life Insurance Company at Lafayette, Ind. 
The Tippecanoe Securities Company has been incorporated for this purpose. The 
organizers hope to be ready to incorporate under the 1899 legal reserve deposit 
law by January. 

--A suit has been brought in Ohio against the Union Central Life to recover 
$2,353,481 of back taxes. Politics is said to be back of the suit, John M. Pattison, 
president of the company, being the Democratic candidate for the Governorship 
of Ohio. The suit was filed in the Hamilton County Court by the county 
solicitor, and is based upon a valuation of the company’s property, which, it 
is stated, has not been certified for taxes. 

—The Western Mutual Life of Aberdeen, S. D., has completed its organization 
by the election of officers and directors and the adoption of by-laws. On October 
23 an active campaign for business was commenced. The officers are: Ex- 
Governor C. N. Herreid, president; C. F. Easton, first vice-president; C. a. 
McLeod, second vice-president; Walter G. Jacobs, secretary; A. C. Witte, treas- 
urer; Dr. C. B. Mallery, medical director. 
eee ae Bee Ill., which was chartered last 

= g y- A board consisting of nine directors 
was elected, and the following officers were chosen to serve for three years: 
President, Judge H. W. Johnson, president of the Ottawa Banking and Trust 
Company; vice-president, A. D. Warner, actuary and insurance solicitor; vice- 
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president, Dr. W. F. Weese, president of the High School Board of Education; 
medical director, Dr. T. W. Burrows; general counsel, Judge W. H. Hinebaugh 
of the County Court; secretary and treasurer, S. B. Bradford. The company 
now has about $3,000,000 insurance on its books, and is authorized under the 
assessment law. 


With the Western Fire Underwriters. 
—The New Brunswick Fire has appointed Chadburn & Braden its State agents 
for Minnesota. 
—George K. March has been appointed Michigan special agent of the New 
Hampshire Fire. 


—This week’s pamphlet of Hy. D. Davis, Ohio State Fire Marshal, deals with 
the fire hazards resulting from electrical installations. 

—L. H. Gosline & Co. of Chicago have been appointed general agents of the 
Millers Mutual of Alton, IIll., for Chicago and Cook county. 

—The New Hampshire Fire will enter Oklahoma and Indian Territory. Treze- 
vant & Cochran of Dallas, Tex., will look after the business in the new terri- 
tory. 

—The London Assurance has taken up its Hamilton county, Ohio, agency, 
heretofore in the Gray, Dolle & Latta office, and placed it with X. B. Drexelius 
& Co. 

—J. B. Tallman has resigned as special agent of the Atlas, to become special 
agent of the Royal Exchange for Illinois and Indiana, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 

—The Allegheny Fire has appointed Adolph Loeb & Sons of Chicago its 
Illinois general agents and its reinsurance agents for Missouri, lowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

—W. H. Lewis of Tepeka, Kan., special agent of the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburg, has been appointed special agent of the same State by the St. Paul 
Fire and Marine. 

—The Omaha Commercial Club is preparing to put up a stiff fight for lower 
fire rates. City Electrician Michaelson is co-operating with the club, and has 
recently returned from Chicago, where he pointed out to the underwriters that 
since the present key rate was established an adequate fire alarm system has 
been installed; the fire department reorganized; additional engine houses con- 
structed, and the downtown district practically cleared of overhead wiring. 

—John L. Whitlock, Western manager of the Glens Falls, has issued a circular 
which authorizes agents of that company to accept term risks on fireproof office 
buildings, brick or stone mercantile buildings (excluding buildings occupied for 
department stores, manufacturing or specially hazardous purposes), classified as 
follows: A, brick and stone buildings occupied for office and non-hazardous 
purposes on grade floor; public hall (without stage or scenery); office or 
private residence purposes above; 144 times the correct annual advisory rate for 
two years, twice for three years, 24% times for four years and 3 times for five 
years. B, brick buildings with hotel, opera house or theater occupancy; 1% 
times for two years, 2% times for 3 years, 3%4 times for four years, and 4 times 
for five years. 





THE SOUTH. 


Assessment Companies Not Exempt. 
CORPORATION COUNSEL THOMAS, of the District of Columbia, has just 
rendered his opinion in the matter of the American Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, Provident Relief Association, Royal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and the Union Insurance Company of the District of Columbia. 
These companies made the contention that assessment life insurance 
companies and their charters were not affected by section 647 of the 
District Code, requiring insurance companies to publish their financial 
condition in a newspaper once a year, and by section 650, laying a tax 
on premium receipts. Before his death, Corporation Counsel Duvall 
rendered an opinion in which he held that assessment life insurance 
companies were required to publish a statement of their financial condi- 
tion and that they were subject to taxation just as any other company. 








Southern Life Insurance Notes. 

_W. H. Patterson of Houston, Tex., led the agencies of the Hartford Life 
for offered business during September. 

—The Home Protectors is the title of a fraternal order just organized at 
Madisonville, Ky. The officers are: President, J. R. Sabiston; secretary, C. O. 
Osburn. 

~The Washington Life has closed a contract for South Carolina with Wm. 
A. Barton of Greenville. Mr. Barton is State manager for the German Fire, 
Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty and the accident department of the 
‘Travelers. 

—Insurance Commissioner Folk of Tennessee is sending out a letter to the 
president of each of the life companies operating in his State, questioning them 
as to contributions to campaign funds or organizations of any kind. It is asked 
that answers be made under oath. 

—Officers and stockholders of the Atlanta Birmingham Fire Insurance Com- 
pany propose organizing a life company with $1,000,000 capital, the officers, 
directors and stockholders in both companies to be the same. President J. T. 
Dargan of the Atlanta Birmingham Fire was at one time engaged in the life 
insurance business. It is proposed to operate the life company under a very 
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liberal charter, which will give it the right to branch out into health insurance 
and possibly employers liability. The non-participating basis is the one which 
will in all probability be used in all the company’s life contracts. 

—The American Life Insurance Company of Tampa, Fla., has opened per- 
manent headquarters in Tampa, and will sell the usual forms of life policies and 
do an industrial business besides. The company is organized on a legal reserve 
basis and has an authorized capital of $500,000. W. B. Henderson is president, 
and H. C. Gordon, secretary. 


Southern Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The new Home Fire of Hampton, Va., does a strictly local business. 

—The Boston of Boston has entered Georgia, and appointed W. L. Wilson & 
Co. its agents at Savannah. 

—The ruling of the Tennessee Insurance Department against stamping offices 
will probably mean the winding up of all local boards in the State. 

—G. L. Meyers & Co. of Little Rock, Ark., have removed their general agency 
to Memphis, Tenn., from which city all their Arkansas business will be hereafter 
handled. 

—Southern Manager W. E. Chapin of the Fire Association has announced the 
appointment of R. A. Palmer as superintendent of agencies in the entire field 
covered by Mr. Chapin’s department. 

—Hon. Frank I. Duncan, Insurance Commissioner of Maryland, has been ap- 
pointed to a State judgeship. Numerous applications have been filed for the post 
of Insurance Commissioner, in consequence. 

—The report to the effect that Hamilton Yancey of Rome, Ga., special agent 
of the Commercial Union for Georgia, Alabama and South Carolina, had re- 
signed has proved to be without foundation. 

—The Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y., has entered Florida. W. J. Dan- 
gaix, general agent at Birmingham, Ala., will supervise the work of planting the 
company in the principal towns of the State. : 

—Lohmeyer & Goshorn, the prominent general agency firm of Charleston, 
W. Va., have combined with David W. Patterson, and will hereafter do business 
under the firm name of the Lohmeyer, Goshorn, Patterson Company. 

—The Seaboard Fire of Norfolk, Va., is increasing its c7-h capital to $200,000, 
and its cash surplus to $25,000. It is anticipated that the additional funds will be 
paid in by January 1, 1906, when the company will begin agency business 
throughout Virginia. 

—The Baltimore insurance firm of Maury & Donnelly have purchased the 
vacant lot on the northeast corner of Holliday and Water streets, Baltimore, for 
the purpose of erecting a modern two-story office building for the use of the 
firm and those associated with it. 

—The executive committee of the South-Eastern Tariff Association has con- 
firmed the appointment of Henry A. Sampson as stamping clerk in Atlanta. 
Mr. Sampson has been Atlanta associate editor of The Insurance Field for some 
time, and is very popular among the local agents. 

—After a thorough investigation of the plans of the Cotton Insurance Asso- 
ciation, the committee of local agents representing the National Association are 
firmly convinced that a commendable course of action is being adopted which 
will eventually restore much of the cotton business to the local agents. 

—Cabaniss, Coleman & Hatcher of Macon, Ga., have dissolved partnership, 
Winship Cabaniss and George E. Hatcher retiring, the former to enter other 
business and the latter to branch out independently. J. W. Cabaniss and Ed- 
ward Coleman will continue under the firm name of Cabaniss & Coleman. 

—Jordan & Spencer of Jacksonville, Fla., composed of William S. Jordan, ex- 
Florida special agent of the Atlanta Birmingham, and R. P. Spencer of Colum- 
bus, Ga., for many years connected with the Georgia Home, have been appointed 
general agents for Florida of the Westchester and the Williamsburgh City, suc- 
ceeding the late Fred R. Gunby. The appointment takes effect November 1. 

—It is expected that the proposed Peoples Fire Insurance Corporation of Nor- 
folk, Va., will be ready for business about January 1, 1906. It is to have $200,000 
capital and $100,000 surplus, all payable within ninety days, and the company will 
probably build up a general business throughout the United States. The or- 
ganization work is progressing under the auspices of the Real Estate, Trust and 
Insurance Company, and the officers of the Peoples Fire are to be: President, 
T. F. Rogers; vice-president, R. A. Wainwright; secretary, E. P. Crockett; 
treasurer, Rufus Parks. 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Changes in Pacific Mutual Life. 

AT a meeting of the board of directors of the Pacific Mutual Life, held 
October 9, President George A. Moore retired after a service of twenty- 
eight years with the company. He was first identified with it in 1877 
and has been its chief executive for a quarter of a century. During his 
incumbency of that office the company has expanded from a purely local 
organization into one covering the entire country. He leaves the Pacific 
Mutual in splendid condition, with business and assets rapidly increas- 
ing, an energetic official staff and a capable board of directors. As Mr. 
Moore is in his seventy-second year, he feels that he is entitled to relief 
from the cares and responsibilities of office. 

As his successor the board elected Henry T. Scott as president, who 
is one of the leaders in financial and industrial interests on the Pacific 
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Coast. He is president of the Union Iron Works, and is well known as 
the builder of the U.S.S. “Oregon.” F. G. Drum and G. H. Umbsen 
were elected directors to succeed Mr. Moore and Dr. Cluness, the latter, 
however, retaining his position as medical director. Both the new direc- 
tors are prominent in business circles on the coast. The present execu- 
tive committee is made up of the following directors: Wakefield Baker, 
W. H. Crocker, D. W. Earl, P. N. Lilienthal, George W. Scott and Henry 
T. Scott. 





San Francisco’s Conflagration Hazard. 
THE engineers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters Committee of 
Twenty, in their report on the conflagration hazard at San Francisco, 
Cal., says: 

Not only is the hazard extreme within the congested value district, 
but it is augmented by the presence of a compact surrounding great- 
height, large-area frame residence district, itself unmanageable from a 
fire-fighting standpoint by reason of adverse conditions introduced by the 
topography. In fact, San Francisco has violated all underwriting tradi- 
tions and precedent by not burning up. That it has not done so is 
largely due to the vigilance of the fire department, which cannot be re- 
lied upon indefinitely to stave off the inevitable. * * * The above 
features combined with the almost total lack of sprinklers and absence 
of modern protective devices generally, numerous and mutually aggra- 
vating conflagration breeders, high winds, and comparatively narrow 
streets, make the probability feature alarmingly severe. 





Pacific Coast Life and Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The Farmers Co-operative of Seattle, Wash., has decided to retire from 
business. 

—The officers of the Pioneer Home Insurance Association of Seattle, Wash., 
expect to form a stock company in the near future and take over the business 
of the mutual. 

—F. E. Shaw, general agent of the Assurance Company of America and the 
Federal of Jersey City, has gone on a trip to the Pacific Coast, where he pro- 
posed to establish Pacific Coast departments for the above-named companies. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY. 


Synopsis of Testimony Taken by the Legislative Insurance 
Investigating Committee. 





Proceedings of Wednesday, October 18. 


The first witness called was Frank B. Jordan, son of Thomas Jordan, former 
comptroller of the Equitable, whom President Morton dismissed for refusing 
to give information asked for. The witness was questioned regarding his father. 
and testified that he did not know where he is. The last time he saw him was 
on Labor Day, at his home in Englewood, New Jersey. On the following day 
ra father and mother left home suddenly, and he had not seen or heard from 
them since. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN J. CUNNINGHAM. 


The witness lives at Dobbs Ferry, and has known A. C. Fields for thirty 
years, had been associated with him in the livery business, afterwards had charge 
of the house in Albany occupied by Mr. Fields, and is now an examiner in the 
Insurance Department. He was appointed by Superintendent James F. Pierce, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Fields and Charles P. McClelland. He testified 
that Fields owned several houses, and was positive that he never received or 
paid out any money for him. 


PRESIDENT RICHARD A. McCURDY RECALLED. 


In answer to questions, he stated that the law firm of Sewell & Pierce were 
employed as counsel for the Mutual before Mr. Pierce became Insurance Super- 
intendent. Counsel sought information regarding certain payments that had 
been charged to legal expenses. The vouchers produced were made out to Edgar 

Rogers, L. R. Murray and M. E. Melloney. Mr. McCurdy did not know 
these persons, but as the vouchers were ordered paid by the committee on ex- 
penditures, he presumed they were all right. The witness testified that Walter 
S. Sullivan and C. J. Smith had charge of the advertising department of the 
company, and that while they were not under the direct charge of any officer, 
they consulted with Vice-Presidents Granniss and Gillette on all subjects of in- 
terest. He did not know that any money of the company had been expended 
for the insertion of matter in the papers regarding this investigation. 


LETTERS REFERRED TO RAYMOND & CO. 


Counsel then read the following letter: 

Mr. E. F. Whylater, 52 Jefferson avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir.—We acknowledge receipt of your esteemed favor of in refer- 
— Ra insurance in this company and advise that we have taken the liberty 
of referring your communication to cur manager for the territory i i t 
reside, C. aoa Raymond of 26 Liberty street, New York city, we Bd glad 
to send you the information you desire. It is the company’s custom to handle 
all similar inquiries through. its managers. We beg to remain, yours respect- 
fully, Dvuer D. Brecx, Corresponding Secretary. 

Q. Is it the company’s custom to refer all communications which come direct 
to the home office and from persons within the metropoltan district to C. H 
Raymond & Co.? A. It is, I believe, the custom and always has been to refer 
inquiries by letter in every general agency or managing agency of the company 
3 Be —— agent or managing agent of that district—everywhere in the 
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Q. Why is that done in the city of New York, where the company could issue 
the policy directly from the home office and save the agent’s commission? 
A. Because we would have to maintain a large corps of specially trained solicit- 
ing ene in addition to those already maintained through the agency depart- 
ment. 

Q. What do you mean by soliciting agents? I am referring to the case where 
the applicant comes to your home afhce? beg pardon. That applicant 
dcesn’t come to the home office. He writes us a letter. 

Q. You could write him suggesting that he come to the home office? A, If 
he comes to the home office he is met by a proper person there and is furnished 
with all the information he desires. If he concludes to take out a policy it is 
taken out and the examination is made in the company’s office and the policy 
is issued direct to him without any commission paid to anybody. 

Q. So that you have machinery there for dealing directly with those who 
come to the home office? A. With those who come to the home office. 

hy do you discourage them coming to the home office by putting them 
into communication with C. H. Raymond & Co.? A. I don’t discourage it. It 
is for their convenience and their education. As I say, if we should call appli- 
cants—the people who write letters of inquiry—and ask them to come to the 
office, it would be necessary for us to organize a special force of people to take 
care of them properly, other than those provided for already by the machinery 
of the general agency. 

Q. I don’t care to prolong the inquiry, but I understood you to say a moment 
ago that you had machinery at your office for attending to those that came there 
personally, and if a man did come there personally you would have him exam- 
ined and issue his policy without the intervention of an agency; am I right in 
that? A. You are right. 

Q. Assuming that to be so, why, when letters are written to you, do you turn 
them over to C. H. Raymond & Co.? . 

A. As I say, that is the system of management of the company? Will you 
let me look at that letter? A. It is, as you perceive, a lithographed letter in 
the regular manner of conducting the business in a systematic way. Every 
person who writes for information of that kind, this letter is sent to. It says: 
“It is the company’s custom to handle all similar requests through its man- 
agers. We beg to remain, yours truly.” It is an official letter from the corre- 
sponding secretary; that is the way the business is done and always has been 
done. 

Q. Well, whether the business has always been done in that way is not the 
point of my question. The question is, why it has been done at all—why you 
should give the agents the opportunity of making their large rate of commission 
on that class of business when you have the machinery at the home office for 
attending to it? A. That is just it. We have not the machinery at the home 
office; as I have said before, if an applicant calls in person, one man perhaps 
upon the floor there can properly and very conveniently attend to all the men 
that apply at the office. My impression is the actual number of persons who 
ever applied at the home office is less than 200. I know that two years ago I 
looked into that question and you can fix the percentages yourself; one, two or 
three days, perhaps, a man would come in owing to our advertisement in the 
papers, and so on. ‘But we do not have a recognized bureau for sending out 
and finding these men in the remote parts of Greater New York and bringing 
them into the home office. A letter of that kind invokes personal communica- 
tion with a man of that kind, the sending of an agent to him, the finding him 
at his home, the talking him up to the point of making an application, answer- 
ing all his inquiries and then finally bringing him in. A man who applies to 
the home office is practically already insured, and is mainly there to get an 
explanation of the different kinds of policies and the amount of premiums he 
wants to pay; it is a very simple matter. A man who comes voluntarily is 
already practically insured; the man who writes and makes inquiries very likely 
never will be insured, however much the agent may send for him and endeavor 
to obtain an application from him. One is a very simple, natural process, and 
the other is often a very complicated one, a dilatory one, and frequently results 
in nothing at all. : 

You have a large expense, it would appear from your reports, for adver- 
tising, and I suppose that most of the advertising expense is issuing circulars 
and printed notices suggesting that people take out insurance in your company? 
A. Well, I fancy so; I don’t know the proportions. ; 

Q. That expense having been incurred, when anybody writes to the company 
in response to the advertisements, you turn him over to the general agent? 
A. Rather the company turns him over to the general agent for the district from 
which he writes. ; . 

. And you follow that practice even in the city of New York? A. Yes. 

. Where you have your home office? A. Yes. x 

. And despite large commissions which C. H. Raymond & Co. receive? 
A. And which they earn if they induce a man to insure and which they do not 
earn if they do not get him. " 

. Do you recall a man of the name of Makley connected with your company 
at one time? A. Yes, Makley. ; 

Q. In what capacity was he connected with your company? A. As a sort of 
special agent, I think. : 

QO. In what territory? A. I think in New York here. 

©. If he was under the special agency department, then he would have been 
privileged to write insurance without referring it to C. H. Raymond & Co.? 
A. I presume so. 2 oe 

Q. Do you remember that after a certain time he was told that he must send 
his business to C. H. Raymond & Co.? A. No, I know nothing about it. 

Q. Are you in a position where you can say that such was not the fact? A. 
No, but it would be quite proper if in the course of the company’s business 
that should have been a fact. Makley was a troublesome man, I know, from 
general recollection, but I knew very little of him myself and very seldom came 
into contact with him. I think, as I said before, according to my best recol- 
lection, he was connected with the special agency department. And if he was 
transferred from the special agency department to the metropolitan agent there 
might have been very good reasons for it, of which I know nothing. 

Q. Did you change your policy with regard to Mr, Makley’s case when Mr. 
Thebaud became a member of C. H. Raymond & Co.? A. I cannot say any- 
thing about it. ca 

Q. Did you have in the city of New York any other persons who were privi- 
leged to write insurance without reference to C. H. Raymond & Co. aside from 
Mr. Makley? A. We had in the early days. I think there were two or three of 
— semi-independent or subordinate agencies operating in the metropolitan 

istrict. 

Q. Were they discontinued at about the same time? A.I could not tell. 
One was Josiah P. Brown, who did quite a large business, and he was succeeded 
by his son, whose name I have now forgotten, and I think there were one or 
two others at different times. . 

“Q. Did you not discontinue the work of these men as independent agents in 
the city of New York in order to increase the business of C. H. Raymond & 
Co.? A. Distinctly not. 

Q. Did you not after Mr. Thebaud became a member of the firm of C. H. 
Raymond & Co. adopt a different policy with regard to independent agencies 
of the city of New York? A. I have no recollection of any policy of that kind 
having been changed except what would naturally grow out of the fact that Mr. 
Thebaud having been previously in charge of the special agency department, 
when he entered the firm of C. H. Raymond & Co. the special agency depart- 
ment was transferred to the immediate management of somebody else, whose 
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name I, do not recollect, and whatever the policy that successor may have 
adopted with regard to the special agency department I cannot say. ‘ 

hen do I understand that Mr. Thebaud had been in charge of this special 
rege i: aaa that had the work of getting large risks in charge? A. Very 
arge risks. 

Q. And how long had Mr. Thebaud been in connection with that? A. I think 
you had better ask—I don’t want to refer everything to everybody else, as I did 
to the actuary yesterday, and if the committee direct me to answer questions 
that I am not able to answer I will do the best I can. I have never been in 
charge of the agency department specifically any more than I am in charge of 
any other department of the company, and when you pin me down to these— 
_Q. I don’t want to pin you down, but answer approximately. A. My dear 
Mr. Hughes, I do not know anything about it. 

' Was there an executive special department before Mr. Thebaud was put 
in charge of such a department? A. I think not. 

; Was it created at the time Mr. Thebaud was put in charge of it? A. My 
impression is that it was. 

6. Was it created about the time the foreign department was established? 
A. I have no recollection on the subject whatever. 

Q. You mentioned yesterday the foreign department and the executive special 
department as to phases of the policy of extensions? A. Yes. 

Q. And I wanted to know whether these two plans of extending the business 
of the company were thought of and developed at about the same time? A. I 
have no recollection when they were put in force, synchronously or not. 


MR. THEBAUD’S EARLIER WORK. 


Q. What had Mr. Thebaud been doing before you established this special 
agency department and put him in charge of it? I think he had been in 
Mr. Raymond’s office and I think he had prior to that been in the New Jersey 


office under the charge of George Raymond, and before that time had been in | 


the foreign shipping and banking business. 

Q. Were separate books kept of the business of the agency special depart- 
ment? A.I presume there were. 

Q. Under his charge while he was the chief of it? A. Probably; they would 
naturally be. 

Q. What was the compensation as head of the executive department? A. I 
have no idea. 

. Did he have any interest in the business written in that department? 
A. If he did, it was on the basis of a commission like that of any other agent. 

. Was it on that basis? A. I cannot tell. 

. Have you any idea what the commissions were that were allowed to special 
agents? A. Not the slightest. 

Q. Did you ever know; was it ever brought to your attention? A, It may have 
been at the time and I passed upon it as I do upon a hundred other things 
which are submitted to me. At the moment I give it the best attention I can 
and decide according to my opinion at the time, and then dismiss it from my 
mind. That is the way I am compelled to decide upon almost every question 
that is presented to me, on the basis of figures and conditions then present I 
decide upon it then, and then dismiss it and go to something else. 

Q. Was that while Mr. Thebaud was the head of the executive special de- 
partment, the matter of looking after exceptionally large risks within the 
metropolitan district was under his control? A. Well, I really cannot say now; 
I should be very glad to inquire during the recess if you want me to state 
exactly what the limits of a special agent’s department were and inform you. 

Q. And is it not a fact, as far as you can recall, that when he ceased to be 
head of the executive special department that business was put in charge of 
C. H. Raymond & Co., of which firm he became a member? A. No; I think 
the special agency department was continued under a new manager. 

Q. Yes, but the business of that department in the city of New York was 
turned over to C. Raymond & Co., wasn’t it? A. As I remarked yesterday, 
I don’t want to raise objections that I ought not to, but if I had any reason 
to know the course of your inquiry to-day, in the limited time at my disposal 
this morning I would have inquired into it and would be ready to answer it. 

Q. It is impossible to forecast questions. And whenever anything is asked 
that you don’t know just say so and take any opportunity to look it up. We 
don’t expect you to know everything immediately, but we do expect you to be 
acquainted with the general course of the business of the company. A. I am 
pretty well informed about what is going on every day in the business of the 
company. 

Q. Now, I am not asking you in regard to a particular date or an amount, but 
whether broadly and generally it was not a fact that the taking of those large 
risks which had been in charge of special agents under Mr. Thebaud’s depart- 
ment was turned over to C. H. Raymond & Co. when he became a member of 
that gael A. I could not answer you without consulting memoranda and 
records. 

Q. Very good; and in that connection I would like to ask what was paid to 
Mr. Makley on the discontinuance of the agency which I understand he for- 
merly had? A. I haven’t the slightest idea. 

= is it a fact that he refused to report to C. H. Raymond & Co.? A. I have 
no idea. 

Q. If you can ascertain for me the particular circumstances of his ceasing to 
act as special agent and the amount of money the company paid him, I shall be 
very glad to have the evidence. A. I will make a memorandum of it. 

Q. Is that special executive department still in operation? A. I think not. 

. When was it discontinued? A. When its usefulness terminated. 

. And when was that; approximately? A. I can’t tell you; I will furnish 
you with all that information. 

. Who was the head of it that succeeded Mr. Thebaud? A. I don’t know; 
all these things, as I remarked, I act upon and know at the time, but I cannot 
charge my memory with them for longer than a very short period. 


NO OFFICER SHARES IN COMMISSIONS. 


Q. So far as you know, does any officer of your company, including yourself, 
share in any commissions for writing insurance? A. Not in the slightest, or to 
the amount of one penny. 

Q. Or in the commissions of any general agent? A. Not to theyamount of 
one penny. 

. Did you ever share in any commissions which your son received on the 
foreign business? A. Not one penny. : 

Q. Or any of the proceeds of your son-in-law in the business of C. H. Raymond 
& Co.? A. Not one penny, or any other officer of the company, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 


FURNITURE OF PRESIDENT McCURDY’S OFFICE. 


Counsel took up the subject of the furnishing of the Mutual offices. Mr. Me- 
Curdy stated that the offices were refitted under the direction of the committee 
on expenditures, and he had no idea of the cost. 

Q. Under what item or account will the items of such expense be found, do 
you know? A. Probably office furniture, which we never report, as very few 
companies or corporations of any kind report among the assets the furnishings; 
the account is charged to annual expenses; small concerns that try to make as 
much showing as they can report office furniture in their assets. That is gen- 
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erally regarded as an element of weakness, and the stronger companies charge 
it to annual expenses. 

_ Q. Statements have been made in the public press of the great extravagance 
in the fitting up of your office, and you have now an opportunity, if you desire, 
to state what you want on that subject to meet the statements that have been 
made. A. I have seen a variety of nonsensical statements in the papers on this 
subject and on a good many other subjects since this investigation has been 
pending. It has been said, for instance, I believe, that I sit in a chair upon a 
rug or mat that cost $12,000. If anybody can find it in the offices of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company—any rug or any mat of any kind, no matter what size, 
no matter what is the character of it, that costs one-third of that amount—I will 
produce it in court if you want to see it. 

Q. What did it cost? A. It did not cost anything out of the way, so far as I 
know. In my particular office, where I sit, there are three small rugs on the 
floor—oh, perhaps 12 by 15 feet square—and whatever they cost I really do not 
know. I have also heard it stated that I sat in a $2000 chair. I answer that 
criticism in the same way. If anybody can find a chair there or anywhere in the 
offices of the Mutual Life that cost anything more than probably the cost of 
any chair in your drawing rooms or parlor—a proper coe suitable chair—they 
are welcome to go and bring it into court. I will say this, that whatever the 
character of the furniture is, it was conceived to be proper and creditable; and 
I am told that one of the best canvassing books we ever issued was at or about 
the time that the extension to the building was completed and the various de- 
partments, that had expanded in their demands for more room, were removed 
in or transferred there. The company published photographs of every room in 
the buildings—the president’s room, the vice-president’s room, the treasurer’s 
room, the general offices, the cashier’s department, safes, everything of that 
kind; I think every room, practically, unless it was the wine closet, which we do 
not have and which could not be photographed. They were all published, these 

hotographs, and distributed as widely as possible all over this country and in 

urope to the extent that disbursements for such kind of advertising would 
be proper, and at that time our agents were clamorous to supply more of them 
than we thought we could afford to supply, because they generally represented 
to us that that was one of the best and most convincing documents they had. 
You never can tell what kind of argument is going to strike a policyholder—or 
an applicant, I should say, not a policyholder—and the fact that the company 
was creditably lodged in a dignified way, and that the offices were spacious and 
proper—elegant, if you choose to put it so—was received by the policyholders 
at large and by new applicants with approbation, and they were interested in the 
whole subject. The agents used that extensively all over this country and all 


over Europe. 
HE HAS NO PRIVATE ELEVATOR. 


Q. You have a private elevator? A. Do I have one? The company has three 
or four private elevators. 
. Have you a private elevator for your use? A. To get to my office, no. 
. You say the company has three or four. What do you mean by that? 
A. No more than to say that I believe the company has in its building sixteen 
elevators. It has two elevators which go through certain of the departments, 
one on the southerly and one on the northerly side, which are not for the 
general public. They do not communicate with my room directly. They open 
in all cases upon the hallways of the company’s quarters, which are open to all 
the officers and clerks in the establishment and all the public having business 
with the department through which the elevator passes; but they are not for the 
use of the public, because there must be some elevator preserved for the use of 
the company and its own employees. 
Q. Then there is one which you use practically exclusively for yourself? A. 
No, sir. There are three elevators that run into a hallway outside of my office 
and you are as welcome to the use of any one of them as I am myself. 


APPLICANTS FOR LOANS. 


Q. It has been stated that applicants for loans upon policies coming to the 
home office are referred to H. Raymond & Co., if they live in the metropoli- 
tan district. Is that so? A. I should say not. I never heard of it. 

Q. Then you don’t know of any practice to refer any small applicants for in- 
surance who write to the company, and applicants for loans upon policies, to 
C. H. Raymond & Co.? A. Not at all. 

. Who is in charge of your loan department—that is, who makes loans upon 
policies? A. His name is Mercer. 

Q. What is his first name? A. Frederick. All applicants for loans, as I un- 
derstand it, in the company are referred directly to the policy loan department. If 
for any reason of increasing the business or facilitating the transaction of busi- 
ness in any way there is any reference eleswhere, if you mean to imply if any- 
body makes a profit, or commission, or anything of that kind on a policy, that 
I answer distinctly no. 

Q. I meant to imply nothing further than what I said; that policyholders have 
written to me saying that when they had requested loans upon policies, or 
written with regard to such loans, they had been referred to C. H. Raymond & 
Co., and I wanted to know whether you were familiar with any such practice? 
A. I doubt that very much indeed. 

Q. From your acquaintance with the situation, you would say that wasn’t so? 
A. I would. That is all. If in isolated cases there may have been some refer- 
ence, it would be simply growing out of circumstances of an individual case, but 
it wouldn’t inure to the profit of the agency of C. H. Raymond & Co. or any- 
body else in any way. 


RATE OF iNTEREST ON COLLATERAL LOANS. 


Q. Wkat do you do with reference to the investments of your company—the 
supervision of investments—of the making of loans upon collateral for the pur- 
chase of securities? What do you personally have to do with that? A. What 
do I personally have to do? I preside at the meetings of the finance committee 
as an ex-officio member and ex-officio chairman, and whatever the committee 
decide upon is carried out without any special instructions from me, the treas- 
urer always attending. 

Q. I call your attention to the annual statement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for December 31, 1903, Schedule C, amount of stocks and all other 
securities, except mortgages, hypothecated to the company December 31, 1904, 
as collateral security for cash actually loaned by the company, with the par at 
market value of the same and the amount loaned on each. In looking at this, 
with one exception, it would seem that all the loans were 2% per cent interest. 
Can you explain that? A. It is as you have stated. 

Q. That is the paper received from your company? A. It is undoubtedly ac- 
curate. 

Q. Can you explain how it was that at that time all the collateral loans, with a 
single exception, were at 244 per cent? A. Because that, probably, was the rate 
of interest on the day on which the statement was made. Those rates are 
changed from time to time as the market varies. 

Q. What is the practice with regard to fixing the rate of interest on collateral 
loans? Do you make loans under the market rate at the time when they are 
made? <A. Well, we don’t expect to and don’t intend to; but if you-—— 

Q. What is the practice with regard to fixing the rate of interest on collateral 
loans; do you make loans under the market rate at the time they are made? 

Well, we don’t expect to and don’t intend to; but if you ask what the practice 
is of making loans on collateral, that is under the specific charge, I think, of 
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the assistant treasurer, Mr. Timpson; I think that duty came under his observa- 
tion, or it may be Stephen Smith, the second assistant treasurer, who familiarized 
themselves with the rate of interest from time to time, and the rate of interest 
charged varies according to the market of the day. I presume, therefore, that 
on the 31st day of December that was the rate current for interest in New York. 

hen it is the practice with you, as the rate of interest fluctuates on call 
loans, to mark the rate up if it rises? A. Yes. 

So that you would start with a certain rate of interest, and if the demand 
for money was greater you would inform the borrower that the loan was called, 
or the rate of interest increased? A. Well, whatever the method was, the 
treasury department would attend to it and the rate of interest would be changed 
in accordance with the facts of the case. 

Q. What was the loan that you said was at a different rate; I noticed one at 
3 per cent? A. Some one didn’t know his way about as well as he ought to, 
probably. 

Q. In the statement furnished by your company for collateral loans for 1904, 
I find the first loan, January 4, B. Y. Frost, $100,000, call at 6 per cent; January 
2, Jesup & Lamont, $500,000, 2% per cent; the Jesup & Lamont loan throughout 
the whole year seemed never to have been higher than 24% per cent, sometimes 2 
per cent, which is the case with the majority of the loans to the other parties, 
with the exception of the loan of February 17 to Grant B. Schley—I will with- 
draw that, that is a demand loan—leave out Grant B. Schley. Are you able to 
explain how it was that a loan would be made to B. Y. Frost at 6 per cent and 
= other loans at a so much lower rate? A. What is the amount of the loan 
there? 

Q. $100,000? A. I only meant to say, as I have said before, perhaps it is re- 
iterating it, dwelling too much on this statement, but it is a fact, you have got a 
great deal better witness, great deal better witnesses, than I am on that subject. 

Q. Well, who would they be in this instance? A. The treasurer, the assistant 
treasurer or the second assistant treasurer. 

. But this matter came under your supervision as well, did it not? A. Not 
in the slightest way. 

He did not take the responsibility in making loans without reference to 
the committee. did he? A. Undoubtedly. Every bank and corporation dealing 
in money in New York has some loan clerk. If it is a bank or a banking house 
that makes loans on collateral quoted on the stock market from day to day, he— 
that loan clerk—keeps track of them, and they make them on their own judgment. 
All call loans are made on the judgment of some expert, competent person, no 
matter what his title may be. Generally, in a bank or banking house, he is 
called the loan clerk. 

Q. I notice July 22 last year first loan to Jesup & Lamont was made at $1,000,- 
000 at 1 per cent, and July 22 a second loan of $1,000,000 was made to Jesup & 
Lamont at 1 per cent. Are you able to state whether the rate of interest on 
these loans was afterward increased when the market rate changed? A. Un- 
doubtedly it would be. 

Q. We may assume that it would be? A. Certainly. 


THE GROSVENOR APARTMENT HOUSE. 


Q. Is the Grosvenor owned by your company? A. Yes. — ; 

Q. When was it acquired by your company? A. About eighteen or nineteen 
years ago. 

Q. Acquired on foreclosure? A. Yes. 

. And fitted up and used as a private hotel, apartment hotel? A. Yes. 

y Are you acquainted with the net return to your company from the Gros- 
venor? A. Mr. Brown is the assistant comptroller, who has charge of that; he 
will tell you. ’ : : : 

Q. Can you state, pending the arrival of Mr. Brown, and subject to correction, 
about what the result of the management of the Grosvenor has been in net in- 
come? A. I believe it has made some 3% to 4 per cent. 

Q. How many officers of the company have been tenants of the Grosvenor? 
A. I have been. 

Q. Anyone else?_ A. No. : . 

©. At any time? A.I believe Mr. Granniss one winter several years ago 
passed a few weeks there. 

Q. Anyone else? «. No, not that I recollect. 

©. Has Mr. Thebaud been there? A. You spoke of officers of the company; 
he is not an officer of the company, but he has had a couple of rooms there that 
I believe he has paid for for two or three years and which he has occupied very 


little. 


A CONTROVERSY IN WHICH COUNSEL, WITNESS AND COMMITTEE 
PARTICIPATE. 


g- What is your interest in the National Bank of Commerce? ; 
Mr. Beck—Mr. Hughes, do you think it quite fair to leave the witness just 
where you are leaving this particular subject about the Grosvenor? Don’t you 
think it leaves a wrong impression that might be corrected if you would _con- 
tinue the subject a little longer? After some further remarks by Mr. Beck, 
Chairman Armstrong made the following statement: ; 

“Tt has occurred to this committee that both counsel and the witness are en- 
titled to make the fullest and best possible suggestions, so that there may be 
no divergence from a fair and full examination of the subjects which we are 
here to examine. This witness justifies his attitude, which was such by his own 
declaration of his purpose in attempting to answer or in stating how much he 
would answer the inquiries made as to cause him to believe that this committee 
was an inquisition, and was conducting an unfair inquiry, and your remarks, 
Mr. Beck, are to the same effect. This committee is here to make a fair and 
honest inquiry into the facts concerning the business and affairs of life insur- 
ance companies, and the witnesses and counsel that appear before the committee 
will have just the position before the committee that they themselves create for 
themselves. At any time during this inquiry we would be glad to have you 
make suggestions to Mr. Hughes, and we would prefer that you make such sug- 
gestions so as not to in any way interrupt the proceedings when you think that 
all the facts which are pertinent to this inquiry are not being brought out or are 
not being brought out in the sequence which you think proper. But the com- 
mittee would suggest that you do not directly make these suggestions, and 
would be much more pleased if you would make them directly to Mr. Hughes. 
And this is the committee’s attitude, because the committee knows that counsel 
is sometimes anxious to ask questions for the very fact you suggest. We want 
to be fair. 

“We do not desire that there be any obstruction to the inquiry. We want to 
be fair, but we want the men who appear here as witnesses and counsel to be 
fair with us. If you have any suggestion to make, make it to Mr. Hughes 
privately. If at any time you do not think he is treating you fairly the com- 
mittee will protect you or anyone under your charge and see that you have the 
fairest kind of treatment; although I do not think you will ever have to appeal 
to us.” , 

Mr. Beck pressed his point, when Mr. Armstrong said: ; 

“T want you to understand that this committee is here to build up and not to 
tear down, and in order to do that it is necessary to build up and first get a firm 
foundation; it is the purpose of the committee to build up and make life in. 
surance safer, and the only way we can do that is by the cordial assistance of 
you gentlemen, who know much more than we can ever hope to learn about it, 
and it is from you that we will have to obtain the fullest knowledge, and we 
want you to help us and give us all the information possible that will help us 
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and the least possible information that will not help us. In other words, we do 
not want to waste time over unimportant details. Mr. Hughes, Mr. McKeen 
will see you privately and agree with you on what is helpful, and I do not be- 
lieve that it will ever be necessary for you to take an appeal to the committee 
itself.” 


STATEMENT OF COUNSEL TO THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Hughes—The record is more eloquent than anything that I can possibly 
say, of the extreme c urtesy and fairness with which this examination has been 
conducted. If I have erred at all in my duty to the committee it has been by 
my showing courtesies on many different occasions when the circumistances Jus- 
tified other measures—in going out of my way to avoid making suggestions which 
were quite obvious and which may have been construed as indicating a_ desire 
on my part to make capital at the expense of the witnesses. I have again and 
again avoided my own natural inclination to make retorts which, I think, would 
have been entirely justified out of my desire, naturally, and not a desire to 
honestly discredit the fairness of this investigation. The witness who gets him- 
self into a false position has himself only to blame. Everyone everywhere knows 
that he will ever be treated as he deserves to be treated, and only as he de- 
serves to be treated, and ev.sion will always be held out to the contempt it has 
always received. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT McCURDY. 


Mr. Chairman, may I avail myself of the opportunity to express my entire 
concurrence in the remarks made by Mr. Hughes, and to say that particularly 
those remarks which he has made referring to his own conduct of the case, his 
self-restraint imposed on himself, by himself, on various occasions, I have noted 
with much admiration, not to say gratitude. These remarks I entirely concur 
in, and I think entirely justify Mr. Hughes’ course in the examination of the 
witnesses, so far as I have observed. I also concur in his views generally 
thoroughly, and I hope the episode may now be considered as terminated. 


HIS APARTMENTS IN THE GROSVENOR. 


Q. Now, in regard to the Grosvenor; what rent do you pay there, Mr. Mc- 
Curdy? A. I do not pay any there now, because my lease expired on the Ist of 
July and I have not renewed it. I am going to another hotel hereafter. I paid 
for my room in the neighborhood of $4000 a year, but whether it was paid at 
the rate of $300 a month or more I do not know; that being a personal detail, 
it was attended to by my secretary; he drew the checks and passed them. I 
want to say this, if it is the purpose of this inquiry to intimate in any way the 
use by me of some of the company’s rooms in a hotel which it owns to my per- 
sonal advantage at a less rate than those rooms would be paid for by anybody 
else, I wish to say that that is distinctly not the case. On the contrary, I will 
give to the committee, if it wants them, a list of my payments to the Grosvenor 
for every week during the period I have lived there for the past few years, and 
I have lived there only a few weeks in the winter, although I have paid rent for 
the premises the year round for my comfort and convenience. I take these 
premises by the year and occupy them for only a few weeks in the winter. The 
furniture was mostly my own, except when I from time to time would have 
other pieces added for my convenience. The Grosvenor hotel was an apartment 
hotel owned by the Mutual for, I think, at least a dozen years before I ever 
set foot into it, except to make an official visit of inspection. Circumstances 
ultimately induced me to go there. My instructions to the manager of the hotel 
were to charge me for my rooms the largest price that he could get for those 
rooms from any other person. I did not conceive and do not conceive now 
that it was necessary for me to make the Mutual Life Insurance Company any 
present, but my instructions to the manager of the hotel were to charge me 
the highest price for my rooms which he could charge to anybody, and I believe 
that has always been the case. A year or two ago, or more than that—I could 
not tell when—when they changed the system from paying for rooms by the 
month to paying by the winter season, to the annual rental, the object being in 
that way really to get more money for the company, and, of course, at once, and 
since then, as I say, I have been paying by the year for my rooms that I occupy 
for perhaps six or seven weeks in the winter. 

Q. Are you here through the whole winter? A. At the Grosvenor? 

Q. No; in the city. A. No; I live out of town. 
aa Yes; I know you live at Morristown. A. Yes. May I add one further 

ing? 

Q. Yes. A. Well, if I was not inclined to be amused at it I would consider it 
an aspersion upon my personal dignity to assume in any way that I would or 
could make use of an opportunity of that kind for petty pilfering. With regard 
to the other opportunity, the hotel bills are made up of the charge for the rooms 
and the charge for the meals. At hotels on the American plan it is so much a 
week. I wish to say with regard to that, that for reasons which I think the com- 
mittee will readily understand, I could not afford to have any injurious sus- 
Picions found or aspersions made upon which—it would be such a contemptible 
piece of action on my part if I did not pay as much as anybody else by, in fact, 
taking advantage of my position as president of the company to get food and 
lodging at a lower price than other people; and the result of that has been that 
for two or three years past I have paid for myself and Mrs. McCurdy during 
the winter a higher _price—I think $5 a week were my instructions to the man- 
ager of the hotel—$5 a week higher than anybody else in the hotel, and it was 
for that reason that I wanted the manager to be able to say that Mr. McCurdy 
paid more than anybody else in the house for his accommodation. 

How much of the year are you here, Mr. McCurdy? A. In New York? 
I mean in attendance on your duties? A. Practically all the year, with the 
— of a vacations as are usual and common. ‘ 
nd what vacations are those that you take? A. Unfortuna 
Hughes, I have a chronic trouble; I have gout, which renders it Se. 
me to remain in this climate during the inclement month of March. During 
that season I, as is usual with other men of my acquaintance who are getting 
along in life, take a vacation. I have gone to the South or to California, or 
what not, to be gone erhaps five or six weeks. In the summer time I take 
what leisure I choose uring the practically dead months in the insurance busi- 
ness and the banking business. Generally in New York, when there is very 
little going on, one never expects to meet the heads of concerns in July and 
August, and I consult my own convenience. : . 


HOTEL NOT RUN BY MUTUAL. 
1 ieiprting Pp Fm Grosvenor again. Is that managed as a hotel by the 
af: : do they do; lease it? A. No; there is a manager there who looks 
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at present we don’t offer it for sale for certain local reasons with regard to the 
tendency to increasing values in that particular part of the town and the prac- 
tical limit which has almost been reached for desirable corners for improve- 
ments for industrial and mercantile purposes. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE J. PLUNKITT. 


The first witness called at the afternoon session was George J. Plunkitt of 21 
Fourth place, Brooklyn. He said he had been a telephone operator for 
Lawrence for three years. : 

Counsel showed the witness a voucher which had been referred to in_a former 
hearing. It had to do with the payment of $901.15 to George Plunkitt. That pay- 
ment was stated to have been recommended by Mr. Fields. 

Q. Did you write that signature? ; . 

After looking at it for a moment, youme Plunkitt said: 

A. No, sir; 1 sign my name George J. Plunkitt. | ae 

The witness was then asked to take a pen and write his signature for the use 
of the committee. Counsel offered this in evidence. 

Q. Look again and swear that you did not write that, if you can. A. Not to 
my knowledge. y : 

0. Were as ever asked to sign such a paper as that? A. No; I only signed 
as witness for proxies. : : 

Q. How often did you do collecting for Mr. Lawrence? A. Sometimes once, 
sometimes twice, sometimes three umes a week. P : 

. Did you ever receive money from Mr. Fields? A. No, sir. 

o From Mr. Norris or Mr. Rogers? A. No, sir. ; 

O. Did you ever have $800 given you for any purpose? A. No, sir; I never 
did 


Counsel then read all the matter on the voucher for $901.15, signed by George 
Plunkitt and recommended for payment by Mr. Fields, and said that he wished 
the committee to compare the signatures on that with the signature made to-day 
bv the witness. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES A. NORRIS. 


Counsel then called to the stand Charles A. Norris, who, in the absence of 

A. C. Fields, has been running the supply department for the Mutual Life. 
. How long since you saw Mr. Fields? A. Not since the latter part of 
August or the first of September. : 
Do you know where he is? A. I don’t know, sir. | ‘ 
. Have you any mail at his office for him? A. Yes, sir; there is a whole lot 
there which I have been holding for him ever since he was in the office last. 

A voucher of January 7, 1904, showing a payment of a certain sum of money 
to William M. Carpenter, and recommended by Fields, was shown to the wit- 
ness and he was asked if he himself ever signed Fields’ name to recommenda- 
tions for payments. The witness said he did in all matters pertaining to the 
supply department, but that he never signed Fields’ name to any recommenda- 
tions for payment in legal matters. He had no knowledge of what the payment 
to Carpenter was for, saying that he had never before seen that voucher. 

Counsel questioned the witness relative to printing and stationery orders 
given to Lawrence & Co. and The Globe Printing Company. Witness promised 
to produce the books relating to such matters. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE ALBANY HEADQUARTERS. 


After testifying that he does not know where Mr. Fields is, he recognized 
his signature on a voucher for $150, recommended for payment by Fields in 
October, 1904. 

). Did you get that money? A. Yes, sir. 

. What was the occasion for it? A. That money was spent in connection 
with the house in Albany, 616 Madison avenue. 

Q. How long was it maintained? A. The last four years. Mr. Fields directed 
me to take a lease, and I did, in my own name. The rental was $ 

. Was there a former house? A. Yes, sir; at 28 Willard street. 
. How long was that held? A. One year. 

©.Was there a house before that? A. Yes, sir; I think in Lock street. 

he witness told of other houses at 16 Dove street and 25 Lancaster street. 

Q. How long has a house been maintained there by the Mutual Life? A. 
Since I have been with Mr. Fields, since 1898. . 

Q. Who paid the rent? A. I did. 

. Did you get the money from the Mutual Life? A. Yes, sir. 

©. Who occupied the house? A. Mr. Fields, myself, Mr. Mullaney, Mr. 
Butler, Mrs. Mullaney, who was the cook, and their children. We occupied it 
while the legislature was in session. 

. Who is Mullaney? A. The caretaker. 

. Has he any place in the home office? A. No, sir. 

ounsel read from vouchers showing payments of $225 and $275 made to 
Mullaney in 1903. 

The witness said that in the winter of 1903 State Senator McClelland and 
Graney, either an Assemblyman or a Senator, he couldn’t remember which, but 
both upon the insurance committee, lived in the house, maintained by the 
Mutual Life in Albany at an annual expense of about $3000, exclusive of Car- 
penter’s own salary of $2500. Carpenter said that so far as he knew neither leg- 
islator paid any board or lodging, but he said in justification that both were old 
neighbors of Mr. Fields in Dobbs Ferry and came to the house upon Fields’ 
invitation. 


Proceedings of Thursday, October 19. 


President Richard A. McCurdy of the Mutual Life was called to the witness 
stand again, and was questioned relative to the connection of the Mutual with 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Company. He explained that the charter 
of the trust company was originally obtained by George S. Coe, who reorganized 
it, and the Mutual then became identified with it. The Mutual found that it 
was necessary to resort to some forms of corporate organization, and the com- 
pany could not become exclusively the owner of all the stock in practically a 
new corporation. I doubt whether it would have been lawful. At the same 
time it was desirable to bring in other persons connected with large interests in 
New York and elsewhere, to interest them in the future success of the com- 
pany and to participate in the management of the company, which I have ex- 
plained was at that time foreign to the experience of the officers, at all events, 
of the Mutual Life. : 

Q. Hasn’t the management of the company been in the control and its policy 
directed by the Mutual Life? A. In this way: Upon the executive committee 
are Mr. Dickey, as I have told you, of the firm of Brown Brothers & Co., who 
is a trustee of the company; Mr. Henderson, who is a banker in New York, of 
the firm of Henderson Co., and Mr. Clark, now president of the American 
Exchange Bank, also a trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, and the 
assistant treasurer of the company, Mr. Timpson, who are put there designedly 
to safeguard the interests of the Mutual Life Insurance Company and see that 
the large amount of money invested in the stock and otherwise of that company 
is well looked after. But as to ener eg | it, the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany as a corporate body or otherwise influencing the transactions of that com- 
pany, is quite inaccurate. 

Mr. McCurdy explained how the Mutual had acquired bonds of the Brooklyn 
Wharf and arehouse Company and the Washington Railway and Electric 
Company through the trust company. 
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October 26, 1905] 


THE MORRISTOWN TRUST COMPANY. 


In response to questions, Mr. McCurdy testified as follows regarding the Mor- 
ristown Trust Company: The company was organized with a capital of $100,000 
and $50,045 of surplus paid in at the start. At the end of 1897, upon the capital 
of $100,000, it had accumulated $109,626 of surplus. The deposits amounted to 
$1,002,571, and the number of depositors was 1188. Apparently, during the year 
1898, seven years after the formation of the company, its capital was increased to 
$200,000 and its surplus to $306,455; its deposits increased $1,660,661, and its de- 
positors had reached the number of 1828. That, I should judge, was the time 
when the Mutual Life Insurance Company invested in the increased capital. Of 
course, under the laws of New Jersey—I presume they are the same as they are 
in this State—an increased capital aM have to be awarded pro rata to the 
existing stockholders were it not for some agreement among themselves to a 
contrary effect, and when the Morristown Trust Company determined to increase 
its capital the other stockholders released to a certain extent their right to 
subscribe pro rata to the new issue of stock in order to permit the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company to make their investment. 

Q. Now, when this company was originally started with a capital of $100,000, 
were you a stockholder? A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent? A. Well, $100,000 don’t go very far—divided up into sub- 
scriptions to a number of men, all of whom were locally interested in an enter- 
prise of that kind and desirous to subscribe. The applications for subscriptions 
for stock were so numerous from residents of the neighborhood that, as a matter 
of recollection, I know that all had to be cut down and nobody received what 
he desired to subscribe for. I know that was so in my own case. I know I 
should have been glad to obtain more than I did get. What I did get was, I 
should say, not over fifty shares. 

. The present capital stock is $600,000 then? A. Yes. 
- Of which the Mutual Life owns in par value $175,000? A. If that is the 
record, yes. 

Q. And how largely are you and other members of your family or those who 
are officers of the Mutual Life Insurance Company now interested in that com- 
pany? A. Well, I have 512 shares. 

Q. Are there any other officers of the Mutual Life who are interested in it? 
A. Following the same rule as I have endeavored to exemplify before, the— 
several of the members of the finance committee are on the executive committee 
of that company for the protection and safeguarding of the Mutual Life. 

Q. Well, are they considerable stockholders? A. I cannot tell about that—— 

. Is Mr. Thebaud a stockholder? A. I don’t know of my own knowledge; I 
presume he is. 

Referring to the deposit that the Mutual kept in the Morristown Trust Com- 
pany, the witness said: The Mutual Life Insurance Company deposits $200,000, 
and within the past year the highest point it ever reached was $250,000; the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was No. 20 on the list of large depositors. In 
other words, over nineteen depositors in the company that held practically per- 
manent deposits larger than the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

What rate does the Morristown Trust Company pay the Mutual Life on 
deposits? A. Subject to correction if I am not accurate, it paid the same rate 
that our other depositories paid, from 2 to 2% per cent. It was shown that 
other depositors received 3 per cent interest on small sums, but not on large 
amounts. 


TESTIMONY OF ASSISTANT TREASURER JAMES TIMPSON. 


Mr. McCurdy was excused at this point and Assistant Treasurer James Timp- 
son took the stand. He testified that the Mutual had taken $3,500,000 at 96 and 
interest in the Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse Company. Of this they sold 
$1,000,000 at 102% and interest, making a good profit. 

Did the Mutual Life share in sales to others? A. No; only in its own sales. 
-,Do you know any officers of the company who were interested? A. No. 

‘itness explained that the company was reorganized as the New York Dock 
Company and paid 5 per cent on its preferred stock, but nothing on the common. 

Counsel then questioned Mr. Timpson about the Washington Traction and 
Electric Company, which was organized in 1899 for the purpose of taking over 
all the street, light and electric companies in Washington, D. C., and which did 
absorb all except the Capitol Traction Company. In the course of the examina- 
tion, Mr. Timpson said that he himself had bought for his personal use 475 
shares of that stock and had sold it in the open market through his brokers. 

Q. What did the Mutual Life get for its Washington Railway & Electric 
bonds? A. The entire holding was $3,000,000. They bought the last $1,000,000 
at 76% from the United States Mortgage and Trust Company. 

. What led the Mutual to invest in $1,000,000 more bonds when they had 
fallen 18 points? A. It was to average their holdings. They thought the bonds 
were cheap. They believed in them and the result has justified that belief. 

This company was also reorganized, the Mutual getting $1,650,000 of 4 per cent 
bonds, $1,650,000 of preferred stock and some common stock. The holdings 
were recently sold through brokers and the company realized a profit of $527,000. 


MR. McCURDY’S STOCK HOLDINGS. 


Mr. McCurdy being recalled was asked regarding the Fifth Avenue Trust 
Company. He said that the insurance company owned from 2500 to 3200 shares 
of stock, and that it kept on deposit with the trust company from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 in deposits. Usually, he said, the deposits were not more than $500,000. 
He was then asked if he had prepared a statement showing in what other finan- 
cial institutions he himself held an interest, and he read from such paper a 
statement to the effect that he owned 50 shares of stock in the American Ex- 
change Bank, 50 shares in the Bond and Mortgage and Guarantee Company, 
1132 shares in the Bank of Commerce, New York; 50 shares in the Commercial 
Trust Company of New Jersey, 200 shares in the Fifth Avenue Trust Company, 
100 shares in the Mercantile Trust Company, 512 shares in the Morristown Trust 
Company, 200 shares in the United States Mortgage and Trust Company; 50 
shares in the Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia and 100 shares in the 
Mutual Alliance Company. 

9. It is stated here in the sheet furnished by your company that the Mutual 
Life owns 1165 shares of the Mutual Alliance Trust Company, at a book value 
of 200. Is 200 the original subscription price? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the price you paid for your shares? A. Yes, sir. 


MR. McCURDY’S SYNDICATE TRANSACTIONS. 


Counsel asked relative to syndicates in which the witness had been interested, 
and the following list was presented: 






Securities and syndicate managers— Participation. Profits. 
Third Avenue Railroad bonds (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.)........ $100,000 $1,746.27 
Chicago, veg jos and Quincy bonds (J. P. Morgan & Co.) 50,000 1.266.00 
Oregon Short Line bonds (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.)............ 1,333.17 
Pennsylvania Railroad stock (Speyer & Co.)....... 5 1,564.94 
Cuban bonds (Strong, Sturgis & Co.)............0000- ae 000 3,450.63 
Cuban bonds (Strong, Sturgis & Co.).......:.ceeeeeeeeeeeees 50,000 2,422.48 
apanese 6s, first series (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.)............000- 50,000 976.00 
apanese 6s, second series (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.)............. 50,000 1,570.38 
mpemene 48 -CUnW E.GG0: Oe COL. 5 «6s cccnucccccsceescvnccdes< 75,000 1,886.55 
Oregon Short Line bonds (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.).............. 75,000 1,502.84 
Southern Pacific bonds (Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Speyer & Co.) 150,000 3,726.56 
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Mexican 4a QGoeger & Ce.) oe cccccoccscccdcoscecccescasacsens 100,000 2,001.03 
Santa Fe Railroad bonds (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.)............+. 50,000 802.50 
Japanese 4s, second series (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.)............ Toae0Ct«f scmsae 
Pennsylvania Railroad 3s (Kuhn, Loeb & Cel Weccehdccaccaes 50,000 aeeuaan 

"EGTAE  QOGAG occ cccedcccccccascsacavaucsnecenencssendsquccesaddecateasas $24,249.35 


The syndicates in which no profits are shown have not yet been wound up. 
In only two of the above syndicates did Mr. McCurdy buy any bonds. He took 
allotments in these syndicates, he said, simply because he had an opportunity 
to put his money into what he conceived to be a good thing, and he had, he 
asserted, a perfect right to do it. Counsel occupied much time in asking regard- 
ing the Mutual’s participation in syndicates or purchase of securities, and was 
replied to in detail by Mr. Timpson, who had the data with him. 


ROBERT H. McCURDY’S TRAVELING EXPENSES. 


At the afternoon session, Robert H. McCurdy, general manager of the Mutual, 
was interrogated regarding his po nan expenses, an examination of the books 
of the company showing three entries for Mr. Curdy’s traveling expenses. 

The first entry was for the payment of $1500 to Mr. McCurdy on February 29. 
Mr. McCurdy thought at first that this amount was for the trip through the 
South to California, but later, when another payment of $1,367.76 on April 
was found, he said that he believed the latter amount represented his expenses 
on that trip. He said that on the trip he went to Lexington, Ky.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; New Orleans, Austin, Tex., and to Los Angeles. The trip lasted about 
thirty days. 

. Did anybody accompany you? 
wife and mother. ; ; ; ; 

These persons, the witness said, accompanied him on the entire trip. He had 
intended to go on to San Francisco and then up through the Northwestern part 
of the United States on the return trip, but his father was taken ill at Pasadena, 
Cal., and after two weeks’ stay there he was obliged to return home with the 
party. The witness was most emphatic in his assertions that none of the ex- 
penses of the other members of the party were included in the bill of $1300. 
The private car which the party had was used by them during the entire trip. 
It was some time before Mr. McCurdy was able to recall on what trip the $1500 
expense was incurred. Finally he decided that it was on a trip through the 
Middle West. He was gone from the home office about three weeks on this 
trip. His wife accompanied him and she had a maid with her. Mr. McCurdy 
didn’t think that there was any private car on this trip. ; 

Q. Please explain how you spent $1500 on that trip? A. I don’t recollect the 
details. 

Counsel asked the witness to make the best statement that he could. Mr. 
McCurdy replied that when he was appointed head of the agency department 
in 1903 he naturally wanted to acquaint himself with the agency department. 
That was the reason for the trip. 4 

Counsel called the witness’ attention to another payment for traveling ex- 
penses of $1000 on October 26, 1904. Mr. McCurdy for a long time couldn’t recall 
any of the particulars about this trip. 

The witness finally said that he believed this amount covered the expenses of 
his trip through the West as far as Denver. He was accompanied on this trip 
also by his wife and her maid; in fact, he was accompanied on all trips, he said, 
by his wife. The trip to Denver consumed about three weeks. Besides his wife 
and her maid, the assistant auditor of the company also went_on this trip. 

. Did these vouchers include your wife’s expenses? A. No, sir; never. 
. Why are the expenses so large? A. I didn’t know they were large. I was 
traveling rapidly. : ; 

Counsel called the witness’ attention to an entry in the Mutual’s book ledger 
showing a payment of $4000 in oer, 1903, to John Munro & Co. for traveling 
expenses. Munro & Co. are foreign bankers, and counsel suggested that the 
entry undoubtedly indicated a letter of credit which had been issued against the 
foreign firm. C : 

Mr. McCurdy said that that was probably it, but that he knew nothing about 
it, as he was not abroad in 1908. He had made a trip up through the New Eng- 
land States in 1908, and also a trip to Chicago. He had been accompanied on 
the trip to Chicago by Charlton T. Laie and Dr. Walter R. Gillette, the Mutual’s 
vice-president. The party was in Chicago two or three days. The book showed 
that Mr. McCurdy had received a check for $500 on December 30 to cover the 
expenses of this trip, and on the margin of the entry this was written: “Re- 
turned $327 C. B.” Counsel inquired what that meant, and Mr. McCurdy re- 
plied that he had returned $327 to the company out of the $500. _ 4 

Counsel wanted to know whether Mr. McCurdy had made any trips this year. 
He said that he went to Florida in the spring with his father, but that he had 
the same experience there that he did in California, for his father was taken 
with the gout again. . : 

Counsel wanted to know whether that was a business trip, and Mr. McCurdy 
said that he wasn’t able to make it so on account of the illness of his father. 
Mr. McCurdy was sure that none of the expenses of this trip had been charged 
to the Mutual. He said that, so far as he could remember, the only money paid 
to him by the Mutual this year in the way of expenses was $289, the amount 
spent by him in entertaining agents of the company in Paris. 

Adjourned to Tuesday, October 24. 


A. Yes; the president of the company, my 


Proceedings of Tuesday, October 24. 


Several witnesses were in attendance before the committee on_its assembling, 
but the greater portion of the session was occupied by Emory McClintock, the 
chief actuary of the Mutual Life. His examination was conducted by Mr. 
McKeen, one of the committee’s counsel, who has charge of the especially 
technical part of the investigation. 


TESTIMONY OF EMORY McCLINTOCK, ACTUARY. 


Q. What is your position with the Mutual Life Insurance Company? A. I 
am its chief actvary. 

Q. What has been your experience in. actuarial work? A. I became the act- 
uary of the Asbury Life Insurance Company in 1868. In the early part of 1871 I 
went as actuary of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee, and remained with that company until 1889, when I became the actuary 
of the Mutual Life. 

. What is your salary? A. $25,000 a year. 

Do you receive any other compensation in the way of commissions or 
perquisites? A. I have no other income except my salary; I receive no com- 
missions, and I never have received any perquisites. 

hat relations have you with the actuarial societies? A. I was president 
of the Actuarial Society of America from 1895 to 1897. I have been a fellow of 
the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain since 1873, and in that connection I 
would like to correct an error in President McCurdy’s testimony. When he was 
on the stand the other day he said that I was the only actuary in this country 
who was a fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain. That was a 
fact at the time I joined the Mutual Company under Mr. McCurdy, but since 
that time Mr. M. M. Dawson passed the examinations, and has also become a 
fellow of that society. I am also connected with the actuarial societies of 
France, Belgium and Germany. I am also vice-president and chairman of the 
committee of the National Congress of Actuaries which arranges for its various 
congresses. 
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Q. Mr. McClintock, I wish to say that in view of your wide experience as an 
actuary this committee would appreciate any statements you care to make on the 
subject of this investigation, whether, in response to any inquiries or not, and 
I might add that counsel will appreciate any interruptions in the form of ques- 
tions by the members of the committee. Did you hear, Mr. McClintock, the 
testimony given the other day by President McCall of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, as to the causes of the failures of so many life insurance 
companies along in the ’70s? A. Yes, I heard Mr. McCall’s testimony. 

Q. From your knowledge of.the insurance history of this State, are you able 
to give any explanation of the causes of failures of those companies at the time, 
whether you agree with President McCall or disagree with him? A. Mr. Mc- 
Call gave the truth from his point of view. He was recognized to have been the 
most efficient man in that line, but his views were, and I think still are, the 
opinions of a person looking at it from the standpoint of a State officer. Briefly, 
he ascribed the failure of that swarm of small insurance companies which disap- 
peared in the ’70s to incompetence, recklessness and extravagance. There has 
been evidence of all of those qualities in some of the various thirty companies 
which were organized between ’61 and ’71 in New York, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, and which went to the wall, but the necessary reason for their 
failure was not confined to recklessness and incompetence. They made the mis- 
take of having insufficient capital, and having nothing but the premiums of the 
policyholders to offset the death claims, therefore having insufficient legal re- 
serve. Any gentleman present can amuse himself by going over the reports of 
1868 and 1869, and looking at the assets then accepted. Later, many of these 
were thrown out. Among the items admitted then and not now are furniture 
and fixtures. They cost money, and the Departments agreed that they should 
be put in as assets. Then these companies gave advances to agents and took 
their agents’ notes. These were counted as assets and later ruled out. The 
policyholders didn’t always pay the first premium before December 31, but it 
went in as assets just the same. Now it would go in as 75 per cent of the 
amount. The Departments say with justice that the company should not write 
down the whole premium as assets before it is paid. It was charged that some 
companies wrote up Tom, Dick and Harry without receiving a premium, and 
charged the amount as 100 per cent assets and 60 per cent liabilities. Then, 
again, there are deferred premiums, those which are paid quarterly appeared as 
an asset, and they appear so now, but with this difference. Prior to the ’70s they 
used to allow the full face value. Since then they have been reduced by the 
present calculation for reserve. was a subordinate officer of a company in 
1868, and, though the mortality had then hardly begun, signs were beginning to 
show, and I took a lively interest in the matter. The Metropolitan was one of 
the companies then organized, and it has not gone to pieces, but was on the 
point of doing so when it began to do an industrial business, and it has pros- 
pered. Another company carried on business in Ohio. It was called the Union 
Central. It was well managed and had an extraordinarily high rate of interest on 
its capital and investments. I think it made 10 per cent. It did business in 
New York in 1870, and is still in existence. I give these as possible exceptions. 
This last company, however, was several years without State supervision. The 
reserve required in those days was more than half the premiums. The com- 
panies were doing business without much difficulty until 1870, because the 
Departments were not strict; the reserve liability was calculated on a rate of 
interest at 4% per cent. The larger the rate of interest you receive, the smaller 
reserve you have to hold to meet your liabilities. By ruling out those items of 
assets the Department ruled out a very considerable fraction of the assets which 
those little companies had as a reserve against the policies. Nearly half were 
ruled out. If from the first the present rules had been in force they could not 
have made an appearance of solvency. You will easily see that no companies 
could live. The Mutual, the New York Life, the Equitable and others would 
have all been wiped out if the laws had been in force then. 

Q. What_ saved the New York Life and the Equitable and the other large 
companies? A. Chiefly the requirements of forfeitures and because of the grad- 
ual growth. Those companies put themselves in a strong condition by dropping 
out the doubtful assets and still had enough left. 

Mr. Rogers of the committee asked what was meant by the requirements of 
forfeitures? 

“In 1863,” said Mr. McClintock, ‘‘the actuary of the Mutual Life stated in 
print that the entire expenses of the five years previous were more than paid 
trom what he called ‘miscellaneous resources.’ These were chiefly reserves from 
lapsed policies.” 


THE RESERVE REQUIREMENT. 


Q. Your statement suggests that the law was unjustly harsh? A. There is no 
question that the reserve requirement acted to prevent the formation of new 
companies. There was much mismanagement, as Mr. McCall stated, but the one 
thing impossible to meet was the reserve requirement. Of course, when Mr. 
McCall and the other inspectors found the assets not good he thought that every 
officer was either incompetent. or a rascal. As .those little companies grew 
toward their fate all sorts of efforts were made by the officers to avoid that 
fate. These efforts frequently went beyond the law. 

I once rebelled against the law of net valuation as a test of solvency. I was 
perfectly willing that it should stand for companies to hold reserves before 
they paid dividends, but as to the later operation, I presented some arguments 
that seemed to be unanswerable. I never varied from my opinion. The law was 
defective in making no allowance in its calculation of reserve for the expenses of 
procuring new business. In an address made at Milwaukee before a conven- 
tion in 1898, I argued strongly in favor of a relaxation of net reserve laws. I 
went so far as to say that I favored no laws whatever, except complete publicity, 
and such requirements as would enable the State officers to get at the facts. 
Laws are unnecessary, because if there is publicity the agents of other com- 
panies will spread abroad the conditions their rivals, so that no company 
that has an insufficient reserve can do business. Such is the case in England 
to-day. If a company hasn’t enough reserve to be solvent it is handed over to 
the Court of Bankruptcy. I am not now saying that I approve entirely of the 
English method, but I hold if you have absolute publicity, verified by the State 
officers, the public can take care of itself. 

To what extent is your view held by others? 
that I am something of an Ishmaelite. 

Q. Isn’t the trouble that the mischief will happen before the business can be 
got on a proper basis? We had to legislate to prevent wildcat banks? A. As a 
matter of fact, mushroom institutions do not live-in Great Britain, which is 
an answer to your question. I did not expect my idea to be adopted, however. 
; am a Joyal citizen in following the present rules, and shall continue to follow 
them. 

Counsel read from a printed report of the speech in convention, to which the 
witness had referred. ‘ 


A. I am inclined to think 


DEATHS CAME TOO FAST. 


Mr. McClintock then went on to explain that because the laws in the ’60s and 
the ’70s required regular insurance companies to have such a large reserve in 
order to do business, a large number of assessment companies sprang up. 
Those assessment companies had the sanction of law. The theory was that a 
large number of persons would get together and form a company, without 
capital stock, but with the agreement that every time there was a death each 
surviving member should pay an assessment. Out of each assessment a certain 
proportion went for the payment of the death claim, and a small percentage, 
theoretically, was retained for expenses, But during the ’80s and ’90s many of 
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those assessment societies died out. The members found that the payments 
were increasing. At first there were medical examinations, but later on the 
societies became very lax, and did not insist upon careful examinations. They 
got a lot of persons into the assessment societies by representing that the 
regular insurance companies would charge them $25 for a given amount of in- 
surance, whereas the initiation fee into an assessment society was only about 
$10; but as time went on, he explained, the assessments increased to such an, 
extent that the good risks dropped out, and the bad risks, who could not get 
into the regular insurance companies, stayed in the assessment companies. 
Deaths came along entirely too thick and fast, and that was why the assessment 
companies faded away, one after the other. : 

Q. Is that, do you think, why we have received so many complaints from the 
members of fraternal societies? A. No, there is quite a difference between a 
fraternal society’s insurance department and one of the old assessment com- 
panies. In a fraternal organization, such as the Masons or the Odd Fellows, 
there is a bond of union which would hold the assessment concern intact any- 
way. I believe I have said before that if the British House of Lords should 
resolve itself into an assessment society it could never fail, because no one 
would ever resign from the British House of Lords on account of increased 
assessments. 


AS TO FRATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Q. To what extent do the fraternal insurance societies interfere with regular 
insurance companies? A: Practically, they do not interfere at all. I was once 
asked for my judgment, the first time the question was raised in Wisconsin, and 
I informed my people then that it would be unwise to favor any law that would 
put a check upon the insurance of fraternal societies. One reason, of course, 
why I did not think such a law should be passed was that the people would 
exaggerate the effect which the fraternal societies’ business would have upon the 
business of the regular companies. I thought that any opposition of the in- 
surance companies to the fraternal societies would necessarily have a detri- 
mental effect upon the insurance business, but my main objection to a law 
against assessment companies or fraternal society insurance departments is that 
I am a believer in the survival of the fittest. 

Counsel then asked Mr. McClintock whether he did not think that the present 
law requiring reserves worked a hardship on the insurance companies, and Mr. 
McClintock said that it would work a hardship if it were not for the fact 
that most of the companies had learned to evade the law by writing a single 
policy which was in reality a double policy; one for a straight life insurance 
of one year and the other an endowment policy for the remaining nine years of 
the so-called ten-year policy. He said that the question had never been taken 
to the courts, and that therefore the Insurance Departments were justified in 
countenancing the evasion. 


THE PRESENT RESERVE TOO LARGE. 


Q. Don’t you think the present law compels the insurance company to put up 
a larger reserve than is necessary? A. Yes; the mortality, as shown from the 
experience of later years, is actually only about 50 per cent as great as the 
tables used by the various companies, and for that reason, if it were not for the 
fact that the companies do evade the law in that respect by this division of their 
single policy, the law would work a great hardship on them. I myself think 
they are perfectly justified in this evasion of the law. ; ‘ 

Q. But, doesn’t this evasion of the law work a discrimination in rates against 
the policyholder in violation of section 89, which prohibits a company from dis- 
criminating in rates? A. We are there upon the horns of a dilemma. If the 
division aie policy is an evasion of the law, then it is working a discrimina- 
tion, but if the alleged evasion is legal, then there is no discrimination. I be- 
lieve that the law should be amended so that the legal reserve should begin with 
the second year’s premium, and not the first. That was the theory of Dr. 
Sprague, whose theory was that in the case of ordinary life policies the reserve 
should be calculated beginning with the second year of the policy; that is, if a 
man took out life insurance at the age of thirty-five, and paid his premium then, 
the company should not begin laying up a reserve until he was thirty-six. 

Mr. McClintock was then asked to explain the various “select”? and “ultimate” 
tables used by various life insurance companies. He explained that these 
tables were prepared by the Great Britain actuaries along about 1840, having 
been published first in 1843, and that they were the standard used even in 
America until 1900. 

Q. Will you explain what may be called the origin of the legislation in Massa- 
chusetts and how it worked? A. It goes back to 1858 or 1860. The Insurance 
Commissioner, Elizur Wright, a man of great intelligence and force, had to do 
with a British company which made its valuation according to what was called 
the gross method. That showed a reserve of much less than would be calcu- 
lated according to the net method, which was followed by the larger number of 
respectable companies in Great Britain. Mr. Wright, in examining the system, 
took what was coming to be the opinion of English actuaries that the net 
method was a good one, and insisted that this company should follow it. He 
personally made an examination, and found that the company could not stand 
the net method, and requested it to cease to do business in the State. There- 
upon, it was proposed that the same standard should be used for all American 
companies. It was used, but during the coming decade much laxity was shown 
in its enforcement. 


THE TONTINE SYSTEM. 


A. Do you recall the agitation over the tontine methods? Will you give your 
views of that general subject? A. The tontine system was originated, as I re- 
call, by the Equitable in 1869. It had for its object a recurrence to the system 
of total forfeitures. It enabled the Mutual and other companies to pay for the 
year’s entire expenses on policies. The custom in 1867 and 1868 came to be that 
of paid-up policies in case of lapses, and this system reduced the profits from 
forfeitures. It seems to have occurred to the tontine originators that they could 
both secure the advantage of forfeitures and save the dividends which they 
would have paid on the annual dividend plan. By the tontine terms the policy- 
holder agreed to receive no payment for twenty years, and he also agreed to 
receive no value in case of lapse. The company saved all this. Large results 
were anticipated at the end of the twenty-year period for those who persisted. 
The results were large, but not so great as had ben expected, because—I am 
speaking from hearsay—the number of lapses calculated on in the beginnnig 
fell short. Policyholders kept up their payments. Also the rate of interest fell 
off greatly, expenses were greater; nevertheless, large dividends were paid. 
Reserves on all lapsed policies and accumulated dividends on others were paid 
to survivors. 


INSURING IMPAIRED LIVES. 


. Has the matter of insuring impaired lives come to your attention? A. 
The Mutual Life has never insured anyone who failed in the examination 
Q. What is the practice in England? A. They practice what they call rating 
up; that is, they treat a man as if he were a certain number of years older. 
The system in the New York Life, which is the chief company that carries on 
this business here, is to have a special table of mortality, 50 or 100 per cent, 
higher than the ordinary table. Then if the pomeeneter dies within the period 
a certain reduction on the amount of the policy, in accordance with this table, 
is made. For instance, on a $10,000 policy, if the man died the first year, pos- 
sibly $7000 would be paid, and an increase is made for every year that the man 
lives until the full amount of the policy is reached. 
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Q. Are any experience tables available in this field? A. There are tables for 
certain classes; for example, persons whose weight exceeds the proper amount 
for the height; but there. are no tables available for those numerous individuals 
that fall in two or more classes—no tables for the stout man who is gouty. 

. That risk is a guess? A. No, they have experience of their own that 
guides them. I know of two companies in Great Britain that have actually made 


rofit on this business. As I understand Mr. McCall, the mortality in the New 
cork Life is only 95 per cent of their estimate. | : 
Q: Has the fact been advertised that companies take subaverage risks? A 


oO. 

Q. No doubt there is’ a pressure from the agents? A. Possibly, and there is 
a natural desire on the part of the company to insure as many as possible where 
they believe a sufficient payment is made to cover the risk. 

. What would you say of the wisdom of all companies going into that kind 
of business? A. First, I should say that there is not yet sufficient experience 
available, and I don’t see how tables can be got to cover the more complicated 
cases. In short, it is a system of good guessing. A number of companies have 
tried it, and not made a profit. Secondly, if a number of companies go into it 
that must lead to competition. As long as there is no competition the New 
York Life may make its rate conservative. 

Mr. McClintock illustrated how a prospective policyholder could go from one 
company to another and get the highest. possible bid on his risk. Even if he 
did not succeed in altering their figures, in time the fact that other compnaies 
were getting business away from them would have an effect upon the most con- 
servative. Open competition is bound to lead to loss in the end. 

Counsel asked the actuary how life insurance compared with fire insurance in 
the character of its risk. The answer was: ‘‘Fire insurance is not only limited 
in the time, but it can be cut short at any time. Life insurance lasts to the 
end. The life companies depend on stable figures; the fire companies get some 
of their figures from tables and do some guessing.” 


THE DEFERRED DIVIDEND PLAN. 


Q. You have engaged in issuing policies on the deferred dividend plan. When 
was that adopted? A. In 1886. The Mutual Life issued a few tontine policies in 
1870. The story goes that Mr. Winston, the president, happened to meet the 
wife of one of the policyholders. She complained she was afraid they couldn’t 
keep up the payments, and said they might lose everything. She expressed such 
detestation of complete loss in case of lapsed policies the president issued an 
order that this feature should be dropped. The policies to which you refer be- 
gan to be issued in 1886. Before that the Mutual had had a varied experience. 

Counsel urged the witness to give a complete account of the Mutual’s de- 
ferred dividend business, since he said the so-called Frick report had given it a 
good deal of importance. 

Mr. McClintock continued: ‘The Mutual has been doing business the longest 
of any in the country; that is, since 1843. Every five years it was to take account 
of stock and divide profits among the policyholders. A division was made in 
1848. It would have been executed by the sheriff if the present laws had been 
enforced. Each policy had a certain amount credited to it as reversionary addi- 
tion, payable only at death. That is the system that has been in force in Great 
Britain from the year 1. The next division was in 1853. 
not discussed. This early system is the one Mr. McCurdy undoubtedly re- 
ferred to in such a way as to cause a misunderstanding. A dividend was made 
in 1858. In 1863 another change was made. Many of our earlier papers were 
burned up as rubbish twenty-five years ago, and I cannot find out about some 
of these facts. The actuary introduced the contribution plan. Policyholders 
were permitted to draw on dividends toward payments of premiums in case they 
demanded it. The contribution plan was adopted by all other American com- 
panies. There was a great warfare at that time with the Connecticut Mutual, 
which was working on the note system. Policyholders could give a note for 
50 per cent on the first year premiums. 

Mr. McClintock then went on to say that the note companies could not stand 
the system of so many outstanding notes in place of cash premiums, that the 
system was too good to last, and that by degrees it was given up. But he said 
that while the note companies were doing a rushing business, their agents were 
pounding away at the Mutual Life for requiring cash premiums, and that one 
of the-results of the dissatisfaction among the Mutual’s policyholders caused 
by the criticism of the note companies, was that the Mutual altered its form 
of policies, so that instead of paying dividends only once in five years, it, between 
63 and ’66, paid dividends every three years, and subsequently got down to the 
basis of annual dividends. 


THE MUTUAL’S REDUCED PREMIUMS. 


Mr. McClintock then told of the competition of the Mutual with the Equi- 
table and the New York Life, both of which companies were operating upon the 
tontine basis. He said the competition got so strong that in 1878 the Mutual 
published an avowed policy of giving a rebate of 30 per cent on the first year’s 
premium, but that, he said, caused such a hubbub that in 1879 the rebate of 30 
per cent was discontinued, and instead the company gave a flat reduction of 15 
ee cent; that is, instead of a premium of $100, the policyholder would pay only 


Mr. McClintock said: A curious thing about these reduced policies is that 
during the five years that they were issued only a comparatively small number 
took advantage of the 15 per cent reduction, because it was explained both to 
prospective policyholders and to the old policyholders, to whom was given the 
right of paying the reduced premiums, that a reduced premium brought a cor- 
responding reduction in the dividend. Nevertheless, small as was the number 
of persons who took advantage of the reduced premiums, those reduced pre- 
miums have caused more trouble than all our other policies combined. The per- 
sons who took out the policies on the 85 per cent basis could never get it into 
their heads that they were not entitled to just as big dividends as though they 
had paid 100 per cent of their premiums. Most of the complaints of policy- 
holders that have been read before this committee were of this class. 

Chairman Armstrong then said that the complaint of the policyholders was not 
so much that the original dividends were small as that the dividends kept on 
decreasing, no matter what the form of policy was. 


THE DECREASE IN DIVIDENDS. 


Mr. McClintock said that the reason for the decrease in dividends to all 
policies, both in this and other companies, was the fact that money was a good 
deal cheaper now than it used to be. He said that thirty years ago the Mutual 
was able to earn easily 64% per cent upon its funds for investment, which was 
2% per cent over the necessary 4 per cent required to keep up its legal reserves. 
Twenty years ago the company could get 6 per cent, and gradually the rate of 
_— fell to 5, and until 1908 it averaged only 4.3 per cent, and in 1904 only 
.1 per cent. : 

The result has been that instead of being able to divide 2% per cent profits 
among our policyholders, the profits have kept on dwindling down until this 
last year it amounted only to one-tenth of 1 per cent above the necessary 
4 per cent, and, as ludicrous as that seems to some of the policyholders from 
their standpoint, it means that the Mutual has been earning for them 4.1 per 
cent as against the usual 344 per cent or possibly 4 per cent in savings banks. 

Q. What will happen when your capacity to earn money gets down below 4 
per cent? A. I suppose there will be a loss, and consequently no dividends, be- 
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cause it is necessary to keep up the reserve to secure the payment of all obligz- 
tions, the insurance of life being the primary object of life insurance companies. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. McClintock was excused on account of illness. 
Counsel read some statistics that had been given him regarding the Mutual Life. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES J. SMITH. 


On taking the stand, Mr. Smith testified that he had been in the employ of 
the Mutual Life for eighteen years at $8000 a year, and was convinced that. his 
salary “Ought to have been more for some time.” He said that he was inter- 
ested with Allan Forman in sending out telegraphic news through the Tele- 
graphic News Bureau, but had no pecuniary interest in that institution. Re- 
ferring to his declaration that it was his duty to counteract the injury that was 
being done to life insurance companies and their policyholders, counsel asked 
the witness what he had done toward this end? 

A. Well, let’s take the testimony of Mr. Cromwell. 
which reads: 

“Millions kept in one bank. Mutual Life has huge sum of money in institu- 
tion whose stock it owns. Tremendous excitement over the amount of money 
put in subsidiary companies.” 

But in the testimony which I read, Mr. Cromwell stated on that occasion that 
the Mutual in fourteen years had made $16,000,000 for its policyholders by those 
operations and investments. Nothing like that is stated in the dispatches, so 
the next day I sent out this dispatch. 

Mr. Smith handed to Mr. Hughes a clipping from The Wilmington News 
under a line, “Special to The Morning News,” which, he said, was inserted 
through Mr. Forman, and paid for by the Mutual on the average rate of $1 a 
line. He added that this particular dispatch had gone to perhaps a hundred 
papers the country over at an aggregate cost of between $5000 and $6000, and 
that he thought it was an excellent method of counteracting the injury done 
= policyholders in the investigation. Counsel thereupon read the clipping, as 
ollows: 

“Special to The Morning News. New York, September 14.—Mr. Frederick 
Cromwell, the treasurer of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, in 
the course of his testimony before the State committee of investigation yester- 
day, announced that the profits derived by the policyholders of the Mutual Life 
and obtained through transactions managed by the subsidiary trust companies, 
amounted up to date to $16,000,000. The entire profit realized from all sources 
from the organization of the company to date, now held for the benefit of policy- 
holders, exceeds $94,000,000.” 

Mr. Smith said that he had sent out dispatches five or six times in the in- 
vestigation to from twenty-five to a hundred papers, “according to the merit 
of the dispatch.” He said that he generally left the selection of the papers to 
Mr. Forman, but that they were “the very best papers we can get, for this has 
to be very carefully done.” 

Counsel then read upon the record the following “‘special dispatch” from The 
St. Paul Pioneer Press of October 18: 


“Calls It an Inquisition. 
“President McCurdy of the Mutual Life Makes Protest. 


“New York, Special, October 18. 

“The examination of Richard A. McCurdy, president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, was resumed yesterday, and proved of great interest. He 
called attention to the fact that the investigation had drifted into an inquisition, 
vague in its character and dealing with no issue. Witnesses were called without 
notices being given of what information was required, and the inquisitor at once 
began to impeach their testimony; instead of information being sought on which 
to base remedial legislation, witnesses were put upon the rack, as the newspapers 
had it. Mr. Hughes admitted it was an inquisition. Mr. McCurdy said that 
nearly all complaints made could be successfully controverted or explained if 
witnesses were given a chance. His testimony showed that the company had 
made a great saving in the agency department and in matters of legal expenses 
both; he said legislation needed watching, and that the officer who neglected 
this duty would be culpable. His testimony yesterday made a distinctly favor- 
able impression.” 

Mr. Smith testified that he did not consult with any officer of the company 
regarding the dispatches he sent out. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER TIMPSON RECALLED. 


Assistant Treasurer James Timpson was called to the stand to tell more about 
the Washington Tracticn and Electric Company deal, in which the Mutual and 
some of its officers were interested. He said that he did not know whether the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Company lent $12,000,000 on the underwriting 
of the original bond issue of this company pending the public offer. Counsel 
then brought out the fact that Mr. Timpson, President McCurdy and other 
officials of the Mutual Life took stock in the Washington Traction at 15, in the 
original formaticn of the company, and subsequently sold out. President Mc- 
Curdy, who had 500 sheres, got 30 for his stock after it had appeared that the 
public was not going to subscribe to more than one-half of the $2,000,000 of 
bonds that were offered. 

. Did he sell to George W. Young? A. I presume so. 

. Isn’t it a fact that after the public issue failed, Mr. McCurdy expressed 
dissatisfaction and insisted that his stock should be taken off his hands at a 
profit? A. I don’t remember. 

Q. There was an additional purchase of $1,000,000 of the bonds by the Mutual 
later, was there not? A. Yes. 

Mr. Timpson said he did not know just how and why this came about, but he 
referred to the fact that the company made a profit of $500,000 on the entire 
transaction. It developed that when the question of the additional purchase was 
up for discussion, the finance committee referred it to President McCurdy and 
Treasurer Cromwell, with power. This was some time after Mr. McCurdy had 
sold out his stock at a profit of 15 points, when the Washington Traction and 
Electric Company was reorganized, a few years after its original formation. Mr. 
Timpson said he got his share of these securities in consideration of his serving 
as a member of the voting trust in the reorganized company, and that he had 
sold them. He didn’t remember how much he got for them, but he knew his 
profit was not so much as $80,000. 


TESTIMONY OF PRESIDENT JOHN R. HEGEMAN. 


It was near the close of the afternoon’s session that President Hegeman of 
the Metropolitan was called to the stand. Mr. Hegeman said that he had been 
president of the Metropolitan Life for fourteen years. He said that the business 
of the Metropolitan Life was divided into two departments, ordinary and in- 
dustrial insurance. The Metropolitan’s entire surplus of $14,000,000, the witness 
said, belongs to the stockholders. The dividends on the stock are limited to 7 
per cent per annum. The capital stock of the company now is $2,000,000. Of 
this amount, $1,500,000 represents surplus earnings which have been applied 
toward the increase of the capital stock. Mr. Hegeman’s holding in the com- 
pany is $275,000, or about 1100 shares. He stated that the trustees had in the 
last eight years voluntarily given to holders of industrial policies sums in 
dividends amounting to more than $8,000,000. There is absolutely nothing in 
the company’s charter or by-laws, he said, which provides for the payment of 
dividends to policyholders, but it was the purpose of the company to keep its 
surplus within 10 per cent of its assets, and the trustees had voluntarily selected 
the holders of this class of policies to be the beneficiaries. 


Here is a dispatch sent 
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Counsel asked why the collateral loans were not included in the company’s 
annual statement of assets. 

A. On the last day of the year I sold and transferred these loans for the 
purpose of keeping away the horde of applicants for call loans. Mr. Hegeman 
said that these loans were troublesome and unprofitable. We never care to be 
known as a loaning company. 

Q. Well, as a matter of fact,.you do carry a large number of collateral loans? 

A. Yes, we have lately. 


LOANS TO MR. HEGEMAN. 


Counsel submitted entries from the Metropolitan’s books showing that in 1904 
there had been four loans to Mr. Hegeman, one for $40,000, two = | $10,000 each 
and one of $22,000. The interest charge on all of them was one and one-half per 
cent. The $40,000 loan was carried over from 1903, being made up of two loans, 
one for $30,000, on July 23, and one for $10,000 on August 5. Those two loans 
went out of the Metropolitan’s books on December 31, 19038, in the sale of the 
collateral loans to Vermilye & Co., and reappeared on January 2, 1904. 

Counsel wanted to know whether President Hegeman thought it was. better 
to loan money to an officer of the company at one and one-half per cent than 
it was to a Wall street firm at the market rate. Mr. Hegeman said he was of the 
opinion that the market rate was pretty low during the period that his loans 


ran. 
SILAS 8B. DUTCHER’S LOANS. 


Asked as to what led him to borrow money from the Metropolitan at that 
rate, Mr. Hegeman said that he needed money, and consulted with a member of 
the finance committee, and subsequently got the money. Trustee Dutcher was 
the member of the committee he consulted. 

Counsel wanted to know whether Mr. Hegeman didn’t know that Mr. Dutcher 
also had borrowed money from the Metropolitan in 1902. He had one loan in this 
year of $78,500, and one or two smaller loans. It was charged off the Metro- 
politan’s books on December 30 and entered again on January 2, 1903, for 
$90,500. In December, 1903, the loan stood at $86,500. Again it disappeared from 
the Metropolitan’s books and reappeared again in January, 1904. 

In regard to his statement that this loan was made in recognition of Mr. 
Dutcher’s services to the company, Mr. Hegeman said that Mr. Dutcher had 
traveled all over the country addressing meetings of the agents, and had never 
got a cent’s pay for it. It was, Mr. Hegeman said, simply a suggestion of 
reasonableness to favor him in this respect. 

Q. Well, why didn’t you give him one and one-half per cent? Why not give 
him as good as you how yourself, in view of his services to the company? 

A. I can hardly answer that question. 

Mr. Hegeman contended that it would have made no difference to the stock- 
holders znd policyholders if Mr. Dutcher had been given the money without any 
interest charge. The company owed it to him for his services, and the security 
which he put up was gilt edged. The same was true of the $50,000 which Presi- 
dent McCall of the New York Life borrowed. Mr. Hegeman had consulted 
with Mr. McCall often on insurance matters, and Mr. McCall had been very 
valuable to the company, and it was no more than proper that the company 
should confer a iavor on him when it could. ‘‘On the other hand,” said Mr. 
Hegeman, referring to the $50,000 which he borrowed from the New York Life, 
“TI acted in the same spirit toward Mr. McCall, and he would probably say I had 
been a help to him.” 

Mr. Hegeman testified that the following men had had standing loans with the 
Metropolitan company for several years: George P. Sheldon, president of the 
Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company; Warren S. Crane, who is in the 
employ of the Harlem Railroad; J, P. Moran, a New Haven lawyer, and John 
S. Hilton, late cashier of the Shoe and Leather Bank. Mr. Hegeman knew 
nothing about these loans. 

Adjourned. 





Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
THE second day’s session of the second annual meeting of the Board of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters opened with a report from the com- 
mittee on deposits, presented by Chairman A. W. Masters. The report 
was an elaborate one, including a schedule of answers received from all 
the States, and its recommendations are as follows: 


The principle of State deposits apparently is right, and yet to carry it 
out to its logical conclusion would entail-such onerous burdens on insur- 
ance companies that the business would be to a great extent hampered. 
There is the greatest lack of uniformity in the statutory requirements 
regarding deposits as relates to the various States. No two of them 
seem to be alike. While some of the States require deposits of some 
kind or character from certain classes of companies, there are a few 
that have no requirements of this kind. Alaska, Idaho, Indian Territory, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah, Tennessee and Vermont require nothing more from a casualty 
company that desires to do business within their borders than that it is 
qualified to carry on the business of insurance in that State, or that the 
company in the home State has a certain amount of capital. For in- 
stance, Idaho requires that all casualty companies have $100,000 of cap- 
ital in the home State, surety companies $250,000. Other requirements 
there are none. 

A few States require special deposits, even from companies of other 
States, in order to do certain lines of business. Ohio requires casualty 
companies of foreign countries and companies of other States to deposit 
$100,000 in that State, and both foreign companies and companies of 
other States, if they wish to transact liability business, must make a 
deposit of $50,000 additional. The law has, however, been changed, 
making those special deposits obtain for the use of all policyholders. 

Your committee feels that united effort should be used in those States 
where special deposits are required for the removal of such burdens, 
and a uniform law regarding deposits be adopted by all of the States, 
along the line that such deposits as are demanded of insurance compa- 
nies should be made by the company in its home State, for the benefit 
of all policyholders, and certificates of such deposits and the good stand- 
ing of the company in its home State should entitle it to do business in 
any other State; and strenuous and united opposition should now be 
made, whenever necessary, where litigation is invoked in the aid of 
special deposits for any State. This is intended to refer chiefly to the 
companies of the United States. 

In regard to foreign insurance companies operating in the United 
States through branch departments, and where the supervision of the 
State authorities is restricted to these branches, we feel that it is only 
right and proper that there should be some law requiring assets to be 
held for policyholders in this country, and that the laws of the different 
States requiring a foreign company to make a deposit in one State of the 
Union, or assets equal to the capital demanded of a domestic company 
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before writing the certain class of insurance the foreign company will 
transact, are right and should be unchanged. 

After the adoption of the report, the meeting proceeded to elect the 
following companies to membership: North American Accident of Chi- 
cago; Employers Indemnity of Philadelphia; National Casualty of De- 
troit; Prussian Life; Citizens Trust and Guaranty of W. Va.; American 
Bonding of Baltimore, and Munich Reinsurance. 

H. G. B. Alexander reported for the committee on amenities, the re- 
port being in part as follows: 

It will be readily inferred that your committee does not expect, 
through radical or arbitrary resolution, to bring about an amelioration 
of the deplorable conditions now prevalent—though not to such a degree 
as formerly—in the casualty and surety business. The relations which 
have existed in the past between companies have not been such as to 
bring joy to the hearts of those so engaged. 

The grinding pace at which we have traveled in our race for volume 
has led us blindly by opportunities which, though not yet entirely lost, 
have certainly not enhanced through this neglect;. we have made enemies 
of those who should and would have been our truest friends; we have 
made light of Asopian wisdom, verified by ages of demonstration, and 
have self-assertedly declared that divided we stand, united we fall. 

Your committee suggests that more frequent meetings of executive 
officers of the respective companies will have a beneficial effect. Viewed 
at long range, one’s competitor assumes huge and uncanny proportions, 
which diminish by changing the point of view, and by nearness of con- 
tact. It is suggested that a combination of business and social meetings 
will be found most conducive to this effect, and that friendships so be- 
gun are afterward cemented by cultivation of the amenities through 
correspondence. Induce the companies engaged in any particular line 
of business to maintain closer and more friendly relations, and the re- 
sult will be a most substantial increase of premiums and a decrease of 
the expense ratio. 

It may be safely said that every successful company lays particular 
stress upon the cultivation of close bonds between its home office and 
its agency staff. Periodical gatherings of field representatives, either at 
the home office or elsewhere, but always attended by a goodly propor- 
tion of the executive officials, are becoming fixtures in the business. 

Cultivate closer and more friendly relations. Is not the adoption of 
such amenities and amicable relations a measure of defense more ready 
at hand, more easily exercised, and withal more effective than the erst- 
while strenuous, pugnacious and destructive methods of ‘‘take, but give 
not’’? 

Much has been said and written on the subject of ‘‘twisting,’’ the 
transference of agents and risks from one company to another. This 
practice, formerly extremely common, has through its own pernicious- 
ness fallen into more or less of a state of desuetude, but has yet to be 
entirely eradicated. Your committee does not advocate the observance, 
by the Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, of so close a state of 
amity that a worthy representative of any company will be denied the 
right to make such connection as seems to him best, but it does believe 
that the deliberate despoliation of the business of one company by an- 
other is a rightful subject for action here. 

For the committee on resident agents’ laws, Oscar Ising reported that 
its work had been confined to the question of license fees. The con- 
clusions of the committee follow: 

It seems to your committee that the theory on which these fees are 
charged is not a correct one. Whether the amount is $2 or $5, the basis 
of the fee is evidently not the expense of issuing the license; the ex- 
pense of issuing the license being the proper basis for such fees. The 
idea of the law evidently is to have all agents properly identified so that 
the Insurance Department will know who is representing the various 
companies, and the license issued to them is their authority to do busi- 
ness. The expense of issuing this license is merely nominal, and it 
seems that the fee charged should therefore be merely a nominal fee. 
The present fees involve the idea of taxation of the companies in addition 
to covering the expense of issuing the license, while the matter of taxa- 
tion should properly be cared for or covered by the regular tax laws. 
The ideal State so far as this matter is concerned seems to be Michigan, 
where companies are required to obtain licenses for all their agents, but 
no fee whatever is charged. 

The resolution of Captain Masters, looking to the formation of groups 
within the board for the discussion of specific problems relating to in- 
dividual lines of business, was the cause of an animated debate. On 
being brought to a vote there was a tie, and the resolution was with- 
drawn and the subject referred to the executive committee for report 


next year. 

At this stage, Edson S. Lott, as chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee, obtained possession of the chair and presented the following ticket: 

President, John T. Stone, president of the Maryland Casualty; vice- 
president, Francis B. Allen, vice-president of the Hartford Steam Boiler; 
secretary, Walter C. Faxon, vice-president AStna Life; treasurer, W. T. 
Woods, president Lloyds Plate Glass. Executive Committee—Chairman, 
Geo. F. Seward, president Fidelity and Casualty; secretary, William F. 
Moore, president New Amsterdam Casualty; Oscar Ising, manager Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee; H. G. B. Alexander, vice-president Continental 
Casualty; William Bro Smith, counsel, Travelers. 

After considerable persuasion President Stone yielded to the unani- 
mous wish of the members that he serve another year, and the entire 
force was unanimously re-elected. 

On Wednesday evening a banquet was held, followed by a number of 
brief addresses, the affair closing with a pleasant hour of social in- 


tercourse. 
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Annual Statements of British Fire Insurance Companies. 


The following table shows extracts from the home office statements for the year ending January 1, 1905, of the British fire insurance companies doing business in the 


United States, pounds sterling being converted at $5 to the pound: 





























| 
: Per CENT OF 
Fire Insurance | 
COMPANIES. cn _ | Fire Insurance ‘ — Commissions | 

aid Up. Reserves. remiums. sses. and | Losses to Expenses to Losses and 

| Expenses. | Premiums. Premiums. Expenses to 

| | Premiums. 

| 
. $ | $ | $ | $ % % % 
fio” EO ae Come ee ee REN AF 3,828,125 | 10,630,825 4,683,485 | 2,320,195 1,598,020 | 49.5 34.1 83.6 
EM ek eS fr cl OL ach te, ee tee ee 1,320,000 * 4,281,405 4,£57,120 | 1,971,110 | 1,445,555 | 47.4 34-7 82.1 
Caledonian RES re earore BEy ee ee ol 537,500 2,272,325 2,096,195 | 1,340,535 | 738,400 63.9 35.2 99.1 
ommercial Union..................... | 1,250,000 | 9:915,025 9,838,560 | 5,459,475 | 352775525 55-4 33-3 838.7 
Law, Union and Crown................) 1,866,800 1,094,500 1,108,725 | 698,660 | 354,570 63.0 31.9 94.9 
Liverpool and London and Globe.. 1,228,200 T11,790,500 10,949,175 | 6,904,835 | 3,623,785 63.1 a7 96.2 
London Assurance., De iene 2,241,375 | 3,600,000 2,771,470 | 1,496,110 | 988,965 54.0 35.6 809.6 
London and Lancashire................ 1,137,500 | $5,000,000 6,599,345 | 3,599,050 | 2,266,305 | 54.5 34-3 88.8 
North British and Mercantile.. 3,437,500 | 11,626,670 9,691,680 | 6,367,290 | 3,202,995 | 65.7 33.0 98.7 
INGRBERI Sat eu hea oo terere hee at 1,500,000 7,953,005 5,451,260 | 3,628,345 | 1,834,830 66.5 33.6 100.1 
—— Or Gea oc iste areca te 660,000 3)205,294 5,781,828 | 3,819,110 | 2,071,402 | 66.0 35.8 101.8 
ba, MMMM ects irr dn, Se eh 500,000 730,745 1,826,860 | 1,182,050 36,310 64.7 34.8 99-5 
HOSMER Fete crs cre sigh bso eens eats 1,344,400 $6,141,090 7,242,855 | 4,715,225 | 2,498,005 65.1 34-4 99-5 
1. GOT) oe ear ae em ee cn sl 1,959,435 *1 5,000,000 14,978,330 | 8,675,150 5,212,430 57-9 34.8 92.7 
Royal PRC Nae og Presta hae 3 ehh } 3,446,100 1,706,600 35471,230 | 2,200,960 | 1,237,365 3-3 35-6 98.9 
| | 

ame Union and National............ | 1,500,000 13,000,000 2,986,305 | 1,791,605 | 1,043,150 59-9 34.9 94.8 
ate CR SER AE Rce see cece 350,000 A $350,000 P 754,580 534886 | “30 py 34.5 101.4 
Be Mercia dia siecle ernetel Ce doer sth ie een es 100,000 9,362,360 530,900 | 31999,895 | 2,241,005 1.0 34-3 95-3 
Union Assurance...................... | 900,000 13,370,970 31427,430 | 2,285,920 | 1,194,445 66.6 34.8 101.4 














* Including ‘‘reserve fund.” t Including general reserve. 


t Rese-ve fund. 


§ Items as filed with American Insurance Departments. 





Net Premiums and Values on the Om Tables. 


VALUATION tables based upon British Offices Life Tables, 1893, Om, 
3 and 3% per cent interest, compiled by Thomas Bradshaw and Frank 
Sanderson, are now ready for delivery. As previously explained in these 
columns, this work shows net premiums and values (in terms of an as- 
surance of 1000) based upon the graduated experience of whole life par- 
ticipating assurances on male lives Om, 3 and 3% per cent interest, 
including commutation and valuation columns. It is published under 
the auspices of the Insurance Institute of Toronto, the price being $20 
per copy. Orders may be placed through The Spectator Company, 135 
William street, New York, the work to be shipped direct from Canada, 
carriage prepaid, customs charges, if any, to be paid by the subscriber. 





Actuarial Society Meeting. 


On Thursday last the autumn meeting of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica was held in the College Room of the Hotel Astor, New York. The 
president, Rufus W. Weeks, second vice-president and chief actuary of 
the New York Life, occupied the chair. There were present seventy- 
three members, including, besides the president, Vice-Presidents D. H. 
Wells, Connecticut Mutual; John K. Gore, Prudential; Secretary Arthur 
Hunter, New York Life; Treasurer A. A. Welch, Phenix Mutual; Coun- 
cillors D. P. Fackler, Emory McClintock, Thomas B. Macaulay, Oscar B. 
Ireland, Israel C. Pierson, David G. Alsop, William T. Smith, James M. 
Craig, Joseph A. De Boer, John .Tatlock, Walter S. Nichols, Robert 
Henderson and Sydney N. Ogden. 

The society adopted the proposed amendment to the constitution by 
which members will hereafter be known as fellows or associates, and will 
have the right to use the title F. A. S. or A. A. S. Upon request of the 
council of the society, President Weeks read a paper entitled ‘‘An 
Equitable Method of Keeping the Accounts of Deferred Dividends.” 
This paper is one of absorbing interest to actuaries and insurance men 
generally, especially to those engaged on statistical work, as it contains 
numerous interesting tables. The other papers read were: ‘Note on In- 
tervaluation,” S. E. Stilwell; ‘‘Double Interpolation,’’ E. E. Hardcastle; 
“A New Form of Select Mortality Table,’’ M. M. Dawson; ‘Mortality 
Statistics of Yale Divinity School,’’ W. M. Strong; ‘‘A Short Survey of the 
Methods Used in Calculating the Expected Mortality of a Life Insurance 
Company,” R. G. Hunter; “Group Valuation and Mortality Register,” H. 
Moir; ‘‘Mortality Experience of the Travelers Insurance Company Ac- 
cording to Age at Death, Cause of Death, and Geographical Dis- 
tribution,’ H. J. Messenger. An interesting discussion followed on the 
papers read at the annual meeting in May, which embraced the follow- 
ing topics: ‘‘The Theory of Lines from a Fire Underwriting Stand- 
point,” Walter S. Nichols, Insurance Monitor; “A Note on Personal 
Selection,’ F. H. Johnston, Prudential; ‘Relative Results of Valuations 
by Different Methods,” Douglas H. Rose, Maryland Life; ‘“‘A Method of 


Verifying Valuation Results,’’ M. H. Peiler, Attma Life; “Some Sugges- 
tions Regarding the Education of Actuarial Students and the Future 
Activities of the Society,’’ Arthur Hunter, New York Life; ‘‘An Accumu- 
lation Formula for Policy Values,’’ Percy C. H. Papps, Manufacturers 
Life; ‘‘Note on Limit of Risk,’’ Robert Henderson, Equitable; ‘‘Mortality 
Among Athletes and other Graduates of Yale University,’’ John M. 
Gaines and Arthur Hunter, secretary. 

The usual dinner was held in the College Room of the Hotel Astor, 
President Weeks acting as toastmaster. The post-prandial speakers 


were: Emory McClintock, Mutual Life; Walter C. Nichols, Insurance 
Monitor’; Thomas B. Macaulay, Sun Life; John M. Holcombe, Phenix 
Mutual. 





Insurance; A Series of Lectures. 


Last winter the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania arranged for a series of lectures on various 
branches of insurance by men identified with the business. The lectures 
have now been carefully edited and compiled in a volume published un- 
der the auspices of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, of Philadelphia. During the progress of the course extracts 
from the lectures were given in the columns of THE SPECTATOR indi- 
cating their quality, and now that the entire series is available every 
person interested in the subject will find the work valuable for his 
library. Ten lectures are included on various phases of life insurance 
work, four on fire insurance, two on marine, one on accident, one on 
liability and one on State supervision. An appendix gives samples of 
the several policy forms as issued by representative companies. Copies 
of the work can be supplied at $1.25 each by addressing The Spectator 
Company, 135 William street, New York. 





New Sprinkler Installations. 


AUTOMATIC sprinkier equipments have recently been, or are being, in- 
stalled in the following named properties: 

Reliable Match Company, Ashland, Ohio; American Cereal Company’s 
mills and elevator, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Wyeth Hardware Manufacturing 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo.; J. N. C. Petersen’s retail dry-goods store, 
Davenport, Ia.; Allenberg Company, dry-goods store, Duluth, Minn.; 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, Wyandotte, Mich.; Adolph 
Leiteth Iron Works, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hanberer & Company’s car- 
riage works, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kahn, Fellheimer & Co., hat factory, 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Armour building, Webb-Freyschlag Mercantile Com- 
pany, Metropolitan Street Railway’s car barn and repair shop, and Star 
Paper Mill Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pany, Leavenworth, Kan.; 
vator, Kansas City, Kan. 


Abernathy Manufacturing Com- 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway ele- 
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Charles T. Leviness, Sr. 


To-paAy is the fifty-fifth anniversary of the birth of Charles T. Leviness, 
Sr., whose latest portrait is presented herewith, and who for many 
years has been a successful worker in the life insurance field. He 
is a native of New York city, where, after completing his education 
and following mercantile pursuits for a few years, he took up his 
life work a quarter of a century ago. His connection was with the 
New York Life Insurance Company, where he remained until about a 
year after the advent of the administration of President John A. McCall, 
retiring with the cordial good wishes of the company and its officials. 
After conducting a general brokerage business for some years, he formed 
a connection with the Bankers Life Insurance Company of the city of 
New York as Southern manager and general agent in 1896, with head- 
quarters in the city of Baltimore. The territory controlled by him cov- 
ered the States of Maryland, North and South Carolina, in which he built 





CuHartes T. Leviness, Sr., BALTIMORE, Mp. 


up a very profitable and successful business, the agency being the most 
important in the company. 

This position he resigned in March last, but still retains a renewal in- 
terest in some five millions of business placed on the company’s books 
through his efforts. This business is of a very persistent nature, the 
great bulk of it being written on the lives of the very Lest people of that 
section of the country, combining the highest social and commercial 
standing, with strong physical and financial condition. Mr. Leviness, 
Sr., during the past few months has been taking a well-earned rest, and, 
after casting about in his mind for the most congenial occupation where- 
with to occupy his time, has decided to open a general life insurance 
brokerage office in the city of Baltimore, for which place he has an 
abiding affection. He is an old member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and leading clubs of that city. While he has not yet selected office 
accommodations, he will do so in the near future, his address in the 
meantime being postoffice box 24, Baltimore, and postoffice box 1835, 
New York. The experience which Mr. Leviness has acquired and his 
fine physical condition make it probable that he has many years of use- 
fulness before him in his chosen sphere of activity. In all the connec- 
tions he may make for the placing of business hereafter, it is his in- 


tention to deal only with annual dividend plans. It was on those lines 
that he built up the agency of the Bankers Life, and he is strongly con- 
vinced that his clients will ultimately be more satisfied with that plan 
than with any other, a position which seems to be borne out by pre- 
vailing conditions. When once established, there can be no doubt but 
that he will add materially to his past successes and produce a satis- 
factory volume of business for such institutions as he may represent, and 
to the ultimate profit of his patrons. 





Answers President Dryden. 
THE Ohio Life Policyholders Association has sent the following letter 
to President John F. Dryden of the Prudential, in answer to his pub- 
lished letter in regard to Federal supervision: 


Your circular with four questions attached has been referred to the 
Ohio Life Policyholders Association by a number of persons receiving 
the same, with the request that we answer the same on behalf of this 
association. The object which you seem to have in view in your ques- 
tions is to present as many names as possible in favor of a change from 
the mild supervision of the States in order that insurance companies 
may escape the burden of State taxation. 

As we understand it, you are not asking for any increase in the sever- 
ity of the regulation and control of the insurance business. The policy- 
holders are asking, or will ask, for such regulation and control as will, 
as far as possible, protect them; for if they are protected the insurance 
companies are protected. To this end the Ohio Policyholders Associa- 
tion favors such control and regulations as will limit the loading of 
premium charges. The excessive and exorbitant charges made for all 
classes of life insurance leads to such phenomenal profits to stock com- 
panies and to such enormous accumulations by mutual companies that 
in themselves are temptations to men to do wrong. So, if Congress has 
the power to regulate and control, and will regulate and control, life 
insurance business because it is inter-State commerce, it will also have 
the power to limit the rates charged, just as President Roosevelt asks 
Congress to regulate the charges on inter-State commerce on railways, 
and it will be far easier to do justice to the insurance companies in this 
regard. 

This association will read with interest the bill which you say you will 
introduce in the next session of Congress. Would you be willing to sub- 
mit that proposed measure to us prior to its introduction? You say it 
is a “matter vitally affecting the welfare of the American people’; and 
so it is, and therefore you should be willing to submit it to the American 
people for their consideration if you really desire a comprehensive ex- 
pression of qualified public opinion. We have over five thousand mem- 
bers in Ohio, and we will submit your proposed bill to each one of them 
if you will give us the opportunity. 





New President of Security Life and Annuity of Philadelphia. 
Tue Security Life and Annuity Company of Philadelphia gives THE 
SPECTATOR the following information: At a meeting of the directors of 
the Security Life and Annuity Company of Philadelphia held last Satur- 
day, John K. Tener, the secretary and treasurer, was unanimously elected 
president of the company, succeeding Judge E. D. Newman. This is a 
most fortunate selection, and will no doubt do much to dissipate many 
of the misleading stories which may have been circulated regarding the 
company. It is in itself a complete guarantee that the company is in 
scund financial condition and that the integrity of the policyholders will 
be maintained. Mr. Tener, the new president, is one of the active busi- 
ness men of Western Pennsylvania. He is president of the First National 
Bank of Charleroi, secretary and treasurer of the Charleroi Savings and 
Trust Company, and is grand treasurer for the national body of the 
Benevolent Protective Order of Elks. He is also a director in one of the 
street railway companies, and is connected with several cther important 
enterprises. His selection is likewise a wise one, as it retains the man- 
agement of the company direct in the hands cf Mr. Tener and Vice- 
President Frank L. Smart, under whose able direction the Security has 
so conspicuously prospered since its inception a few years ago. At the 
same meeting absolutely no provision was made for BH. I. Rosenfeld of 
Chicago to become connected with the company, as an officer or in any 
other capacity, as has been erroneously rumored of late. 

The Security Life and Annuity Company from the first has met with 
unusual success, and that it is now in scund condition is attested by an 
examination by the State of Washington. In submitting his report under 
date of October 3, Deputy Commissioner J. H. Schively says: ‘‘The com- 
pany is in excellent condition and is well worthy of the confidence of 
the Department and the insuring public.’’ In addition to this the com- 
pany has just undergone a most exhaustive examination at the hands of 
the New Jersey Department, the report of which will be forthcoming in 
a few days. 


The Best Policy. 
LIFE insurance managers and agents pass through many varied experi- 
ences in their dealings with prospects, policyholders and beneficiaries, 
some of which often prove the old adage that truth is stranger than 
ficticn. Few references, however, appear in the literature of the day 
regarding so important a subject, and not until now has a book ap- 
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peared dealing with life insurance as a theme for the story writer. 
“The Best Policy,’ published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, contains 
twelve stories written by Elliott Flower, each dealing with some life 
insurance transaction. If Mr. Flower has not been an agent himself, he 
has at least drunk deep at the fountain of wisdom of an experienced life 
insurance man, for the stories show that he has a good conception of 
many perplexing points that arise in an agent’s daily work. The wit, 
wisdom and perspicacity of General Agent Dave Murray affords numer- 
ous pointers to the men engaged in the business, and they will be well 
repaid by a perusal of the book in their leisure hours. The price of 
“The Best Policy’ is $1.50 per copy, and orders will be filled by The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 





Decided Against the Company. 
AFTER four years of litigation the Illinois Supreme Court has decided 
the case of Susan B. King vs. Provident Savings Life in favor of the 
plaintiff, who claimed that a $5000 policy on the life of her husband had 
been forfeited for non-payment of the premium six months before. 
Mrs. King maintained that the policy provided that a part of the guar- 
anty fund was to be used to meet unpaid premiums, after five premiums 
had been paid, but the company insisted that there was nothing to its 
credit in the fund. From the reports made to the Insurance Depart- 
ment by the company a comparison of its assumed and actual losses 
was made, and it was shown that the saving on mortality should have 
left more than enough to the credit of the policy to meet the premium. 





The National Lumber Insurance Company Organized. 


THE National Lumber Insurance Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
organized by capitalists prominently identified with the lumber business. 
The capital of $200,000, and a surplus of $50,000, have been subscribed 
in full. An application for a charter under New York laws has been filed 
and the preliminaries to a start of business are well under way, so that 
it is expected that the company will be in a position to write business by 
November 15. It is the intention of the company to confine its under- 
writing for some time to come to lumber and kindred lines. 

Application for admission to the several States offering desirable busi- 
ness will be made, and legitimate surplus lines in lumber will be con- 
sidered in all States. Offices have been secured in the Fidelity Trust 
building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





President McCall and the ‘“‘ Free Silver” Issue. 


Wuat the New York Spectator says with reference to the contribution made by 
the New York Life Insurance Company to the funds of the Republican National 
Committee is well worth reading and considering. Like ourselves, this well- 
known journal justifies the action of President McCall in view of the serious 
danger which was threatening. The issue during each of the last three presi- 
dential campaigns was a clear one—sound money versus an unsound silver 
currency, and Bryan, twice Democratic candidate, stood for the latter policy. 
Judge Parker, the last Democratic candidate, was not any less to be distrusted. 
Our contemporary points out that he “had voted twice for Bryan, and the con- 
vention that nominated him had voted down the proposed sound currency plank 
in its platform, and the free silver element was still strong and blatant.’’—The 
Insurance Observer, London. 





Agency Changes and Appointments. 

Lirr.—H. B. Knowlton, manager of the Travelers in Kentucky, has had IIli- 
nois, outside of Cook county, added to his field. H. M. Bryan, who has been 
special agent in Kentucky, becomes assistant manager of the Illinois branch, 
with headquarters at Peoria, and Fred. J. Williams becomes assistant manager 
of the Kentucky branch at Louisville. 

CasuaLty.—The Ocean Accident has recently made the following agency 
changes: Howell, Phillips & Shearer of Philadelphia, general agents for Eastern 
Pennsylvania; R. B. Jones & Co. of Kansas City, Mo., general agents, liability 
department, succeeding the late J. C. Rudd. R. H. Rudd, at Joplin, Mo., covers 
Kansas and Southwestern Missouri for all lines. H. W. Kennedy has been 
appointed manager of the liability branch of the Travelers at Indianapolis. W. 
H. Porter of the Ocean Accident has been in the West making some changes. 
R. D. Jones & Sons of Kansas City get the general agency for Missouri, except 
St. Louis, and Kansas and Indian Territory for all casualty lines except acci- 
dent. Charles B. Rudd of Kansas City gets the accident department for Mis- 
souri and Kansas. Major Burke of Oklahoma City gets the accident department 
for Oklahoma. i 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 





—The National Mutual Benefit Association of Sherman has been licensed in 
Texas. 


—Policyholders of the Equitable Life of New York have been notified that 
the annual election of directors will be held on December 6. 

—C. McLean Stinson, Toronto manager of the Royal, has resigned, and P. 
McQuinn, the company’s joint branch manager at Winnipeg, has been ap- 
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pointed to succeed Mr. Stinson. A. O. White, chief clerk in the Toronto 
office, will be assistant manager. Mr. Stinson’s resignation takes effect from 
the first of the year. 


—Hon. Robert M. La Follette, Governor of Wisconsin, was the guest of honor 
at a banquet given by the Life Underwriters Association of Cincinnati on 
October 21, at the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


—William B. Snow, secretary of the Merchants of Bangor, Maine, has been 
elected president of the company, to succeed the late Edward B. Nealley. Chas. 
D. Pearson has been appointed secretary pro tem. 


—Henry S. Robinson of Hartford, manager of the trust department of the 
Connecticut Trust and State Deposit Company, has been elected vice-president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, succeeding John M. Taylor, who became presi- 
dent upon the death of Jacob L, Greene. 


—The annual meeting of the Canadian Life Officers Association was held on 
October 24, and the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: David 
Burke, Royal Victoria, president; J. F. Junkin, Manufacturers Life, vice-presi- 
dent; J. G. Richter, London Life, second vice-president, and Thomas Bradshaw, 
Imperial Life, secretary. 


—The Johnstown Mutual Fire and the Republic Mutual Fire, both of Johns- 
town, Pa., have been ordered to show cause why their business should not be 
wound up and receivers appointed. This action was taken by the court at the 
instance of Insurance Commissioner Martin. Extracts from statements of these 
companies were shown in THE SpecraTor last week. 


—L. M. Wise, agency director of the Stock Exchange branch of the New York 
Life in Chicago, has resigned as of November 1, to engage in other business, 
and a number of changes among the Chicago agency directors will follow. 
Supervisor Robert E. Whitney of the Washington street branch will succeed 
Mr. Wise, and C. R. Pierce will be transferred from the Marquette branch to 
take his place. Ernest R. Hunt of the Royal branch will take his staff with 
him to the Marquette branch, and the Royal branch will be discontinued. 


—At the joint conference committee, composed of company officials and repre- 
sentatives of the Natioral Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, which 
met last week in the rooms of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
agents’ representatives agreed to formulate a plan on the non-resident broker 
question, to be submitted to company officials, which will provide that the com- 
panies shall satisfy themselves before accepting a risk in an agent’s territory, 
offered by a broker, that the entire line is written under the same conditions 
as would be required if the agent wrote all the insurance. 


—The Columbian National Life has issued a new form of ordinary life policy 
in which the company agrees to pay in case of death within twenty years the 
face of the policy and all premiums paid. If the assured survives the twenty- 
year period and the policy is still in force the return premium feature expires 
and the contract reverts to an ordinary life policy at the regular ordinary life 
premium for the remainder of life. At age twenty the rate for the new policy 
is $20.29; age thirty, $26.50; age forty, $39.07; age fifty, $73.53. The surrender 
values and the extended insurance during the first twenty years are higher than 
the corresponding values for the regular form of ordinary life policy. 


—Some time ago the stockholders of the Middlesex Banking Company of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., voted by a large majority to reduce the capital of the company 
fifty per cent, and it is understood that all the legal requirements attending such 
action have been complied with by the officers. Notwithstanding this, one Ed- 
ward A. Bowers began suit to enjoin the trustees and officers from reducing 
the stock, and a hearing was set for October 23 last. The court declined to 
issue the temporary injunction asked for, but adjourned the case until Monday 
next to give the plaintiff time in which to seek for evidence. The paid-up capital 
of the Middlesex Banking Company was formerly $679,274, and the capital as 
reduced is nearly $344,000. 
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advanced ideas in life insurance. Any- 
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by addressing CHARLES H. COONS, 
Murtland Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 














Company Representative Wanted. 








Experienced Insurance Man.—Good personal writer; suc- 
cessful agency man, desires a change and seeks a direct 
contract with first-class company. Good reputation, best 
references. Locality not particular, but prefer Illinois or 
Missouri. Address, SINCLAIR, 
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ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


WANTED 
By one of the leading Life Companies for Broad- 


way office with one hundred agents. State experi- 
ence, where now employed and salary expected. 


CONFIDENTIAL, 
P. O. Box 1117, 
New York. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Are you writing more business than last year? Penn Mutual agents are. 

New business of the Penn Mutual Life in their North Pacific Agency, 
embracing Oregon, Washington and Idaho, shows 50 per cent. increase over 
last year. Good Territory for Good Men. 


SHERMAN & HARMON, General Agents, Portland, Oregon. 


eee INSURANCE AGENCY COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE 
Chartered in 1904 by the Legislature of Maryland. 


Correspondence invited with different Companies and agents for 
the South. 


CHAS. T. LEVINESS, Jr., President. 


HE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
OF CINCINNATI 
stands i in Life Insuran makes a splendid showing respecting In Earned, 
tr Hy Be  r roul Dd Ine rg 
viden is in ari 
daily = suswecafal eolieior will ted splendid egpertanitin for eflsting large insuranees with this Compeny’. r 


B. THAW SCOTT, Manager, 
North American Building, - - = «= Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPLENDID 
OPPORTUNITIES 


for men of energy, ability and 

















good character to represent 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF NEW YORK 
in the Prosperous State of Kentucky. 


Address with references, HENRY J. POWELL, Mgr., 
Equitabie Building, LOUISVILLE, KY 





HE MANHATTAN GENERAL AGENCY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
CAPITAL, - - - - $100,000 


desires the Agency of a first-class Fire Insurance Company for Greater New 
York. A large volume of business can be guaranteed. 


WANTED. 
A life insurance man of experience to wrok under general 
agency in Central Kansas. Commission and salary. Write, 
stating references and experience, 


Cc. C. WYANDT, 
Abilene, Kansas. 











LLINOIS SURETY COMPANY 
184 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Offers excellent agency contracts in Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, New York, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and Kentucky. 
Its Bonds insure. Its rates and service satisfactory. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Address D. E. MONROE, Superintendent. 





DAVID PARKS FACKLER 
Ex-President Actuarial Society 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 
85 Nassau STREET, NEw YorK (Rooms 1404-5) 
Telephone, 5427 Cortlandt. 





oe C. WRIGHT, 


Successor to ELIZUR WRIGHT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


Accurate Work. 
Accounts Systematized. 


Thorough Experience. 

Examinations. Valuations. 

All professional calls will be given prompt, faithful and impartial attention, 
45 Milk Street, Rooms 77 and 87, BOSTON, Mass. 


Western Union Code. Cable Address, ‘‘ Actuary.” 





M. DAWSON, F. I. A. 
e CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


Member of the Actuarial Society of America, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 
Member of the Deutscher Verein fuer Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Etc. 


No. 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








R E. FORSTER, 
e 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


1001 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
‘Wee J. HARVEY, F. I. A,, 


Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 





CONSULTING ACTUARY, 

OFFICES OF COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 

J H. NITCHIE, 
e 


JERSEY CITY, N. J 





ACTUARY 
153 LA SALLE STREET 





919 Association Building 


§ Central 739 
| Auto 3992 


CHICAGO 


Telephones 





——— BARNETT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


ATLANTA, GA. 





51I EQUITABLE BUILDING, 





Fndependent Fire Hdjusters. 


AMES F. D.WILSON, Pittsburgh, Pa., 309 Fourrs Avg. 
General Adjuster of Fire Losses. 

Bell Telephone, No. 3 Court. Prompt attention given to Insurance 
Companies’ Fire Losses in Pennsylvania; S.W. New York; E. Ohio; 
N. W. Maryland and N. of W. Virginia. Mr. Wilson being also a 
licensed auctioneer, disposes of salvage for the companies and saves for 
them the large profits which would be made by the Salvage Wreckers. 


Company Representation Wanted. 


WANTED: By two of the best producers in the Republic of Mexico, 
the general agency of an old line insurance company. Will arrange 
for permission with Mexican Government. Our production during 
the last 15 years, $25,000,000. 
Address “‘ NYLIC MUTUAL,” 
care of THE SPECTATOR, New York 
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South Atlantic Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 


has desirable District Agencies open in Virginia and North 
Carolina. Men of integrity and character will be offered liberal 


contracts. Address the Company. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PHENIX 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 
68 WILLIAM ST. 





SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, OF LONDON 


FouNDED 1710. 





United States Branch: 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 171 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
PAcIFIO DEPARTMENT: 215 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 





THE 






MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF BOSTON 
Incorporated 1862 under Massachusetts Laws 
@ood Agency Contracts to the Right Men to Sell the Best Life Insurance in the Market 
STEPHEN H. RHODES, President - ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President 
WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary 


ROBERT K. EATON, Superintendent of Agencies, 
CHARLES L. VIEMAN, State Agent for Michigan, Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, 


GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent, Metropolitan District. 
ST. PAUL BUILDING, 220 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





CHARTERED 1866 

ARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN, 

GEO. E. KEENEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Secy. 


Up-to-date in business methods, in contracts, in plans. BEST insurance to Buy 
or to Sell, Ordinary Life and Limited Payment Policies become automatic Endow- 
ments at 80, 


$27,000,000 PAID TO BENEFICIARIES. 








LIBERAL CONTRACTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS. 
INVESTIGATE. 





Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
Commenced Business July 1, 1903 


+ $100,000.00 Assets, Jan. j, 3905, ° $229.749.97 
174,642.31 Insurancein Force, . 5,003,760.00 


Capital . . « 
Surplus to Policyholders, 


Operates in Texas only at present, but intends entering other States this year, 
Would like to hear from men of experience, ability and integrity 
on subject of State Agencies. No advances. 





ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF TORONTO. Incorporated 1851. 


HON. GEO. A. COX, President. 
J. J. KENNY, Vice-President and Managing Director. 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1905 


a as o's 0 ence eeawsuarann) Hickwieannwcscenanenewe $2,360, 496.46 
731,149.48 





Bankers Life Insurance Co. 


of the City of New York 


FOSTER M. VOORHEES, - President 


Issues the most liberal policies. Offers the best renewal con- 
tracts to Agents of Standing and Responsibility. 


For particulars, apply 
FRANK TULLY, Manager Agency Department 


Home Office, 31 Nassau Street, New York City 








WANTED: 


Two District Managers 
IN OHIO 


One District Manager 
IN INDIANA 


Good Renewal Contracts to 
right men. 


ADDRESS THE HOME OFFICE. 























eee OPCeee 


Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Great Policyholders’ Company. 


ASSETS, January 1, 1905,- - - - 
LIABILITIES,- - - - 36, 675,050.24 
GROSS SURPLUS, Be AAT De 7,216,688. 16 


No fluctuating securities—Largest Rate of Interest—Low Death Rate. 
Large and increasing Dividends to Policyholders. 
Desirable Contracts and Good Territory open for Live Agents. 


Address, JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 


$43,891,738.40 








THE SPECTATOR 
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ORGANIZED 1865. 


Virginia State Insurance Company 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Cash Capital - - - $200,000.00 
Losses Paid, over - - 3,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders - 285,031.40 





GEORGE L. CHRISTIAN, President 
ROB’T LECKY, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Sec. 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1846-1905 


On January lst, 1905, The Connecticut Mutual had 
received from its members $232,759,264.33. It had re- 
turned to them $234,353,488.98 or $1,594,224.65 more 
than the amount received from them. It had assets on 
hand of $65,224,841.53, and a surplus of $4,828,696.64 with 
which to meet a liability, actual and contingent, of $60, 
396,144.89 on $167,167,515.00 at risk on 70,454 policies. 
Except in a possible case of some society or concern with 
only a local and slight membership, no comparable results 
have been accomplished by any other American Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Joun M. Taytor, President. 
HERBERT H. WuireE, Sec’y. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





EVERY READER 


THE SPECTATOR 


who will send his address, age and present occu- 
pation to address below will be given the oppor- 
tunity to consider a position with a representative, 
eastern, financial institution. as manager or 
salesman, to place on the market its high- ani, 
profit-sharing securities, bonds, etc. ; 


CORRESPONDENCE CONFIDENTIAL. 


Address 


“ FINANCIAL MANAGER” 


Care or THis Papgr. 


Write To-pay 








ATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


of Verimont. 
Operating in 42 States. 


XZJOSEPHA. DE'BOER, President. H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Presidént. A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director, 

JAMES B. ESTEE, ‘2d Vice-President. C. E MOULTON, Actuary. 

OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


Established in 1850. 








This Company held January 1, 1905, and gained during the past decade: 


ASSETS, - - + + $31,398,453.67 Gain, 184% 
| SURPLUS, Sa = 3,458,075.90 Gain, 142% 
INSURANCE, - - - 134,761,554.00 Gain, 107% 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term, Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 


J. F. MAKLEY, General Manager, 149 Broadway, New York City 


A. H. GSELLER, Mgr., 201-203 Lawyers’ Bldg., 164 Market Street, 
Newark, N. J. 





1855——1905 


SUN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





CHAS. JANVIER, President. R, E. CRAIG, Vice-President. 
FERGUS G. LEE, Secretary. 


ERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE co. 
62 and 64 William St., cor. Cedar St., New York. 
ORGANIZED 1859, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. 


See ee oa ES ee ee ee Aone ee Oe ee $1,000,000.00 
EN Sant ees eee ee ee eee eee ee Sere eae eee SER 2,524,219.17 
Reserve for Losses under adjustment-_-.....-.....--------0---ee20--- eee 182,967.55 
Reserve for all other claims...........-....-2-2-------- scccec cccncecees 6,287.51 
SN hi a Fa ea ee oa 2,639,225.50 

I I oe i oe aes chnce Saeki  ceee $6,352,699.73 


HUGO SCHUMANN PRESIDENT. 


Cas. RUYKHAVER, 
Gustav Kaur, { Secretaring, 


Fr. Von BERNUTH 


’ ( * : 
Gro. B. Epwarps { “ic¢-Presidents 





FORTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Home Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


QEORGE E. IDE, President 


Admitted Assets - - - - - - - - - - = - = $16,606,229.07 

Dividend-Endowment Fund - - - - - - = = 1,290,036.00 
(Deferred Dividends) 

Contingent Fund - - - - - - - + $228,211.31 

Net Surplus - - - - - - - - - - 1,134,104.25 1,362,415.56 

Insurance in Force - - - + - = = = = = = + 74,892,289.00 


AIN AND LOSS EXHIBIT FOR 1904. 


A valuable leaflet showing the various items of the Gain 
and Loss Exhibit as supplied by forty-eight life insurance companies 
to the insurance departments of Minnesota and Wisconsin. Appropri- 
ate ratios are given and a comparative table shows the ratios for the 
ten years ending with December 31, 1904. 

This compilation is the best made dealing with this important 
exhibit. 


PRICES: $20.00 per 1,000; $12.00 per 500; $3.00 per 100. 
Send ten cents for sample copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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